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FOREIGN LABOUR IN GERMANY 


Economic FACTORS CONNECTED WITH THE COLLAPSE OF 
FRANCE : 


Tue INTER-ALLIED COUNCIL MEETING IN LONDON 
OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, SEPT. 16-29 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVENTS, SEPT. 16-29 


FOREIGN LABOUR IN GERMANY 


IT is estimated that there are now abaut 3} million foreign workers in 
German industry and agriculture employed to make good the shortage 
of labour due to the increasing demand for war production, the mobiliza- 
tion of some 8 million men, a large proportion of whom are drawn from 
factories, workshops, and farms, and the demand for German adminis- 
trations, police, and directing personnel of all kinds in the occupied 
countries, a demand which is daily increasing with the extension of 
German occupation and the rising unrest in occupied countries. 

The number of occupied persons in Germany before the War was put 
at 41,090,000, including about 24 million in the armed forces and the 
Labour Service, and at the end of 1940 was believed to have increased 
to.44,900,000. The number of wage and salary-earners was 24,950,000 
in August, 1939, falling to 22,670,000 in December, 1940. By 1938 the 
development of industry for war purposes had reduced unemployment 
to less than half a million, so that practically no normal reserve 
existed. 

When mobilization took place the task of allocating the available 
labour to essential industries was simplified by the elaborate system of 
control already in existence. The authorities had virtually unlimited 
powers of directing labour into the desired channels, and a Decree of 
Sept. 1, 1939, given effect by an Order of Sept. 6, tightened the control 
by stipulating that no worker, salaried employee, apprentice, voluntary 
worker, or probationer could be engaged for work in any private or 
public establishment or administrative service of any kind, or in any 
household, without the specific consent of the competent employment 
office. Exceptions were for agriculture, mining, and households with 
children under 14. No contract of employment could be terminated 
without the consent of an employment office, though here the exceptions 
were rather more extensive, including mutual consent of employer and 
employed. In giving or withholding consent to new contracts or the 
breaking of old ones the employment office must take into account 
(a) the general principles of national policy, (b) the principles guiding 
the systematic distribution of the nation’s labour resources and wage 
policy, and (c) opportunities of advancement for the workers. The 
system was explained by Dr. Ley on Feb. 1, 1940 as follows: 

_ “It is necessary to have a simple and elastic administrative organiza- 
tion which can adjust itself rapidly to changing needs. In an 
authoritarian State such an organization must be based on clear 
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instructions transmitted from the highest to the lowest ranks of the 
hierarchy, for otherwise the orderly performance of great national 
tasks cannot be guaranteed. It is precisely in times of a general 
shortage of labour that the organization of the employment offices 
calls for strong and permanent ochiral guidance in accordance with the. 
political needs of the time. The influence of local elements would 
involve disturbance of the general plan and would endanger the 
carrying out of the allotted tasks.’ 

It is clear that with a male population of about 25 million between 
the ages of 15 and 64 there is not much surplus for the demands.of the 
army and civil occupations, even if the available woman power is 
fully utilized. By January, 1941, it was estimated that 3 million new 
workers had been absorbed into German industry, and’5 million men 
had been drafted into the armed forces and more Gernian women 
into industry. In addition, about 150,000 Volksdeutsche (persons of 
German race) had been brought into the Reich to work from various 
countries. 

Additional labour had to be sought from other sources. Some 
foreign labour was used in Germany, especially Polish seasonal labour 
in harvest time in Eastern Germany, before 1914; Polish agricultural 
labour alone accounted for 236,000, and the total of all foreigners in 
all occupations was about a million. With the depression which set in 
at the end of 1929 and heavy domestic unemployment there was no 
room for foreign labour, and by 1932 there were only about 100,000 
foreigners in German industry and 42,000 in agriculture, and most of 
these were of German origin.* But’ with the Hitler rearmament pro- 
gramme foreign workers were again called in, and the process was 
intensified after war broke out. 

By January, 1941, 1,391,000 foreign labourers were working on 
German farms, including 800,000 prisoners of war, and 492,000 Polish 
civilians. In industry 670,000 foreigners were employed, the building 
industry having the largest contingent. 

The following official figures* give the state of affairs on April 1, 1941: 


Origin of Foreign Labour. 


Poland Sin ... 873,000 Switzerland ... ... 17,000 
The Protectorate ... 150,000 Soviet Union ... ... 10,000 
Italy we wee ~—-182,000 Bulgaria . 
Netherlands ... ... 90,000 Rumania 
Belgium gis ... 87,000 Norway z 1g ; 
Slovakia ee ... 69,000 Sweden 1% a 1,200 
Yugoslavia ... ..- 48,000 Spain ... ded a 1,100 
Denmark ae ... 31,000 Greece etd owe ee 
France a ... 25,000 Finland bide we 200 
Hungary... ... 21,000 Portugal oe ih 100 

In addition to these there were at work in Germany about 1.4 
million prisoners of war, many of them on the land, but others in 
industrial occupations. 

1 See Labour Supply and National Defence, International Labour Office, p. 219, 
Montreal, 1941. 

2 Dr. Syrup in Reichsarbeitsblatt, July 15, 1941. 

3 Syrup, Joc. cit. 
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Since that date the Russian War has increased the demand, and 
further labour has been brought in. The total in August was estimated, 
as will be seen, at about 3} million, including prisoners of war at work, 
and it is being constantly increased as the pressure of the Russian 
campaign goes on. Nor does this figure cover the additional man- 
power at the service of the German war-machine. Even more important 
is the labour made available for war-work in_mines, workshops, and 
factories in the occupied countries, especially in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Occupied France, Belgium, and Italy (which may for this 
purpose be reckoned as “‘occupied’’), and to a lesser extent in non- 
industrialized south-eastern Europe. The number of occupied persons 
in these countries is very considerable, and a large, but indeterminable 
part of this work feeds the German war-machine. The figures cannot be 
estimated exactly, because of mobilization in Italy and special cir- 
cumstances in France and Poland, but they run into many millions. 
On the other hand skilled German supervision and the necessary police 
for the occupied regions withdraw badly-needed men from Germany. 

The additional man-power employed in Germany itself has been 
acquired by various means: 

(1) Victories in the field, providing prisoners of war; (2) Compulsory 
transfer and various measures of veiled compulsion, ostensibly per- 
suasion; (3) Treaty arrangements with various States. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 

Prisoners of war put to work are principally Frenchmen and Poles. 
The French prisoners are counted as prisoners-and wear their uniforms, 
ragged as they may be. Very few Poles are now technically prisoners of 
war. They have, most of them, been freed to act as “‘free’’ labour, and 
they constitute a large part of the 875,000 at work in Germany. 

Balkan prisoners may,account for a quarter of a million. Very few 
of the British prisoners are employed, as they have mainly refused to 
be transferred to work; in any case their numbers are not very large. 
There is no evidence so far that Russian prisoners have been trans- 
ferred to Germany; possibly the Germans are afraid of Bolshevization, 
and there is abundance of hard work to be done in restoring the 
Russian territory devastated by Russian “scorched earth’’ tactics. 
The only large contingent of prisoners at work qua prisoners are there- 
fore the French. 

There were about 1,800,000 French prisoners. Great play has been 
made by the Germans with the release of prisoners in return for 
collaboration by the Pétain Government but, so far as can be 
ascertained, only some 200,000 (including the veterans of the last 
war) had actually been released at the end of August, 1941, though 
the release of another 100,000 was promised. The remaining 200,000 
of the half-million who were to be liberated are said to have been 
teleased en congé de captivité for work in Occupied France. According 
to the Paris Radio of Jan. .7, 1941, some 300,000 who were in camps 
in that area, together with farm workers, had already been released 
on the same terms, i.e., “for work of direct interest to the occupying 
troops’. This would leave about a million in Germany, though not all 
are fit for work. On the other hand, information given by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce (cited in the Christian Science Monitor, 
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Aug. 9, 1941) is that the number of ‘‘Western” prisoners employed 
in Germany is expected to be increased this autumn as there is continy. 
ous transfer to the interior of Germany of French prisoners in Occupied 
France. Coloured French prisoners (Senegalese and others) are not 
employed in Germany, but in Occupied France. Many Dutch and 
Belgian prisoners were released and sent home. France, however 
cited the Breslau Zeitung as saying that Belgian prisoners of war 
were still being repatriated. 

The work of_prisoners of war is said to be paid at 60 per cent of the 
tariff wages; piece work at 80 per cent of German workers’ wages. 
The earnings of the prisoners are paid to the camp authorities. Special 
wage regulations apply to those in certain industries. From the 
wages of prisoners of war deductions are made for board. and lodging 
and 10 per cent is deducted as a tax. 

Prisoners’ labour is notoriously less satisfactory than free labour, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the prisoners now at work in 
Germany provide an exception to the rule. 


COMPULSORY TRANSFER AND RECRUITMENT BY PERSUASION FROM 
* OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

Naked compulsion has only been used in Poland and, in recent 
months, in Yugoslavia. In October, 1939, immediately after the 
German occupation of Poland, the labour exchanges registered all 
unemployed, and many were sent to Germany to work on the land. 
In addition to orderly, if compulsory, recruitment through the 
exchanges there were frequent raids in which men were taken from 
their homes or their work and packed on lorries for Germany. As 
time went on and regular administration was established, recruitment 
was on more conventional lines. All unemployed persons of both 
sexes between the ages of 18 and 60 had been compelled to register 
for work. The age of juveniles liable was reduced in December, 1940, to 14. 
Poles might, if they were sent to Germany to work, be accompanied 
in some cases by their families, and they were sent to various parts of 
Germany, including Austria and the Sudetenland. But even in the 
autumn of 1940 haphazard raids still took place from time to time in 
the streets of towns? and the victims were detained until they could 
be sent to Germany. Most of these deportations took place from the 
General Government and the Warthegau. 

There has not been the same wholesale conscription of labour for 
work in Germany in the other occupied countries. The Czechs are 
compelled to work (an Order for the conscription for work of able- 
bodied persons between 16 and 60 was issued in June, 1940), but only 
relatively small numbers have been transferred to Germany. 

From Occupied France a beginning was made with the transfer 0! 
many foreign workers already in France. The formal recruitment 0! 
French workers began in August, 1940. Strong pressure was put on 
unemployed persons registering at employment exchanges; they were 
mainly drafted into the building and metallurgical trades. At first 
recruitment did not progress rapidly, perhaps because the labour 
could be usefully absorbed locally by German interests; but by Apr 
the number of French workers in France had reached 15,000, and 
weekly contingents were about 1,500-2,000, and were rapidly increasing. 
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In Belgium and Holland, and probably in France, the method was 
adopted of withdrawing insurance payments—and, according to 
reports, in some cases ration cards, from unemployed persons who failed 
to volunteer. ‘In Denmark, ordinary economic necessity and persuasion 
appear to have been sufficient. The Germans denied that compulsion, 
direct or indirect, existed in western and northern countries.» In fact, 
economic necessity appears to have been generally a sufficient incentive. 
From these countries the numbers at work in Germany by August, 
1941, were: Belgians, 180,000; Danes (mainly in N.W. German ports), 
40,000; Dutch, 118,000 (by the autumn of 1940); French, 62,000; 
Norwegians, 1,000. The number of Czechs cannot be stated, as, for 
administrative reasons, they may not be classed as foreigners, but it 
is probably at least 250,000. 


TREATY ARRANGEMENTS 

With the ‘‘friendly” countries which are virtually under German 
control, conventions have been made for the supply of labour, Before 
the present crisis various conventions existed between Germany and 
countries supplying seasonal and other labour on the subject of the 
treatment to be accorded to them, arrangements for social insurance, 
etc. The arrangements made during the present war make stipulations 
for the despatch of fixed numbers. Earlier conventions related mainly 
to seasonal agricultural labour. In addition to arrangements already 
made for the dispatch of Italian seasonal agricultural labour, by a 
protocol of July 28, 1937, renewed agreement was reached at Munich 
on July 17, 1940, for a first contingent of 20,000 Italian industrial 
workers for Germany. A further agreement signed in Rome early in 
February provided for the immediate despatch of 54,000 men, and 
an additional 150,000 later on. Seasonal agricultural labour for the 
year was fixed at 60,000. An agreement with Slovakia signed in 
December, 1939, provided for the employment of 30,000 industrial 
and 25,000 agricultural workers. for Germany in 1940. Arrangements 
for the transfer of Rumanian labour were made in August, 1941, 
and in the same month Spanish-German labour commissions which 
met in Madrid agreed on an interchange of Spanish and German 
workmen. In Bulgaria, also in that month, adjustments of industrial 
production were agreed, which meant that many Bulgarian enterprises 
would be closed and the way opened for the transfer of labour to 
Germany. 

It is too early to know whether the Spanish Agreement is anything 
more than a gesture, or how productive the Bulgarian and Rumanian 
arrangements will be, especially as Rumania is actually engaged on the 
Eastern Front and Bulgaria is mobilized. But by the end of June 
300,000 Italians were already employed in German industry, from 
65 to 75 thousand on the land, and many in the catering trades. 
South-east Europe contingents included 85,000 Slovaks, 48,000 
Yugoslavs, 15,000 Bulgarians, and 20,000 Hungarians. 

Under these agreements the Government of the country of origin 


‘An Oslo paper, on Feb. 19, 1941, complained that the unemployed failed to 
register. “‘Why? Some people are so blinded by evil rumours that they believe 
registration involves forcible transportation to Germany. All must know that 
this fear is unjustified and that Germany wants only volunteers.’’ 
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is responsible for providing the contingents, and, if compulsion js 
necessary, the odium is transferred to them. 


TREATMENT OF FOREIGN LABOUR 

In theory the same rates (except in the case of Poles) are payable 
to foreign volunteers as to German labour. Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Danes pay no wage-tax, but Poles pay 15 per cent of their earnings, 
Sometimes the workers live in barracks, where living is cheaper, 
others in private lodgings. In camps and barracks the various 
nationalities are segregated; rations are as a whole better than in 
the country of origin, except in Denmark. The contract is usually for 
six months or a year, A married worker may visit his home at the 
end of six months, the single man at the end of a year. Recently 
in many cases six months’ periods of service have been extended to 
a year. If a man does not return at the end of his holiday there is 
serious trouble. The penalty may be the withdrawal of ration cards, 
and other more extreme measures are reported. In any case insurance 
benefits are forfeited. 

Workers must avoid making statements on bad conditions in 
Germany, or they may receive heavy penalties in their own country. 

The treatment accorded to the different classes of labour varies 
very much. Polish labour is treated as prison labour, although most 
Poles working in Germany are nominally free. Segregation is enforced, 
and might be illustrated by many quotations from the German and 
German-controlled press describing the heavy penalties on farmers 
who allow the Polish labourers to sit with the family, on innkeepers 
supplying drink, etc. The most favoured workers are the Danes 
and Westerners generally. Italian workers have special food sent 
from Italy, and their conditions generally are said to have improved 
after a tour of inspection made by an Italian Government representa- 
tive last August. 

If Germany intends to retain foreign labour in peace-time it is 
obviously in her interest to provide reasonable treatment. The general 
official position is stated in Wirtschaft und Statistik, February, 1941. ‘‘In 
view of the lower standard of living of Poles and the expenses in 
connection with their inclusion in the Reich, a deduction of 15 per 
cent is made from wages paid to Poles for the benefit of the Reich. 
In some of the newly acquired regions in the East where the wage 
level has not yet been sufficiently raised the deduction is not made. 
Polish agricultural labourers are also exempted. They have a special 
wage scale. Foreign workers in the Reich are paid at the same rate 
as German workers unless inter-State agreements have been made 
concerning their employment and their wages, as in the case of Italian, 
Slovak, Hungarian, and other workers. 

“Equal treatment with regard to wages applies particularly to 
workers from the occupied Western and Northern territories.’’ The 
last sentence suggests that Slav workers do not enjoy this equality; 
prisoners of war certainly do not; these good terms, therefore, only 
apply to a small proportion of the total. 

1 e.g., the Copenhagen press of Dec. 1, 1940, announced that Danish workers 


quitting work in Germany of their own volition lose the benefits against paid-up 
contributions to unemployment insurance in Denmark, 
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Use OF FoREIGN LABOUR EXPECTED TO CONTINUE 

Statements made from time to time make -it clear that the 
employment of foreign labour on a large scale is expected to continue 
after the war, especially as large numbers of German colonists are 
necessary for the colonization and Germanization of the large areas 
of ‘living space” wrested from the Poles, the French, and others. In 
this there appear to be two major disadvantagés from the German 
point of view: (1) The purity of the “‘race’”’ and social custom generally 
is threatened by the presence of millions of foreign workers; and 
(2) there is a danger that certain heavy occupations may come to 
be looked on as unsuitable for Germans. On the first point rigid 
methods of segregation are applied to Poles and prisoners of war, and 
the tendency is for all bodies of foreign workers to be housed in camps 
and barracks where they have little contact with the German popula- 
tion; but this method, though possible in war-time, would not seem to 
be feasible in time of peace. On the second point statements are 
rather contradictory. In the Frankfurter Zeitung of Oct. 10, 1940, 
the danger of capture by foreigners of the trades of road construction, 
building, agriculture, and perhaps mining, was pointed out. But, it 
was added, all these trades must have foreign labour, but of a 
subsidiary character. The number of highly skilled foreign workers 
would always be small. The principle must be that the foreigners 
were assistants to the Germans in any given trade. The Schwarze 
Korps (Nov. 21, 1940) put the case more roughly. Foreigners must 
be used for the unskilled work. “It is quite wrong that there should 
be Poles doing skilled work and Germans merely casting bricks or 
breaking stones. If a Pole is to be employed, it is more fitting, on 
racial grounds, that he should serve a German, even if the latter has 
to be retrained.” 

An official statement on the difficulties accompanying the employ- 
ment of foreign labour on a large scale, and on the means of avoiding 
or mitigating them appears in the article by Dr. Syrup in the Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt already cited. 

“The conventions for the exchange of labour should provide for a 
definite period for each foreign worker so that bonds with their homes 
may not be severed. \Migration within Europe should not lead to 
permanent settlements in the country employing foreign labour, nor 
further an unnatural admixture of European peoples and races. 

“Moreover, it would be economically and politically wrong for any 
country to rely in large measure on the working-power of other people. 
The soil only belongs, in the long run, to the people who are employed 
on it themselves and the coal to those who dig it. No national economy 
is sound which cannot dispense with the help of foreign workers. 
Foreign workers are useful in times of pressure, but the fundamental . 
production of any country must be assured by the labour of its own 
people.”’ 

This argument takes no account of the dislocation in the home 
country of the workers, or the unhappy position of workers in Germany 
when segregation must continue to be necessary if the “unnatural 
admixture” is not to take place, or of the uncertainty attaching to a 
‘system of this kind. The prospects of European workers in a Europe 
organized on these lines would appear to be grim, M, B. 





ECONOMIC FACTORS CONNECTED WITH THE 
COLLAPSE OF FRANCE 


THE collapse of France, which has been the object of so much dis- 
cussion, must be attributed immediately to mainly political and 
military causes. The history of the last century and a half throws 
much light upon the ‘divisions which went so deep that, as one writer 
said, ‘the Battle of France was lost because it was a battle between 
Frenchmen’’. The military failure is largely explicable in terms of 
“wishful thinking’ against which General de Gaulle and a few others 
struggled in vain, and in terms of a shrinking from fhe offensive and 
the risk of heavy casualties bred of the enormous losses of 1914-18. 

After these factors have been given their due weight, however, 
much is still required to explain both the inadequacy of France's 
material effort and the attitude of mind which produced such wide- 
spread acquiescence in the surrender to France’s traditional foe. 
The material and psychological aspects of this problem are closely 
related, in so far as the mental attitude of certain French statesmen 
and others was dependent largely upon what they thought of the 
material situation, and their view of this seems to have been that the 
balance of war-potential in Europe was finally tilted decisively in 
Germany’s favour, so that any attempt to redress it was hopeless and 
could only be disastrous. This view was based, of course, upon the 
underestimate of British sea-power (and of the air-power which, since 
it was largely untried, there was more excuse for underestimating) of 
which Continental soldiers have, to their cost, so often been guilty. 
Leaving this aside, however, one may find plenty of evidence that, as 
between France and Germany, the balance of power has long been 
weighted in favour of the latter. 

In the last resort, the scale of political power depends upon the power 
to make war, and this in turn, apart from the incalculable factors of 
morale and leadership, rests upon the power to provide men and 
material. The potential supply of material, which for a long time has 
been assuming greater importance relatively to the supply of man- 
power, depends both upon the total volume of production in the 
country and upon production per head, which largely determines how 
much productive power can be turned to war material after providing 
for the support of the population. 

‘In the 18th century when France still held her position as the first 
Power in Europe, she had the leadership in population as well as in 
wealth. Income depended primarily upon agriculture, and no country 
had so much highly fertile land as France; her population in 1800 was 
some 27 million—greater than that of the area which subsequently 

«became the German Empire, and 60 per cent greater than that of the 

United Kingdom. The economic burden of the Napoleonic Wars, 

‘ which cost Britain £800 million, or an average of more than 10 per cent 

of the national income during their continuance, fell relatively, lightly 

upon France, largely because the Napoleonic armies lived on the 
countries they invaded, though the cost in lives was very heavy. 

After the wars France, however, was definitely less wealthy than 
Britain, though she advanced more rapidly than any other continental 
country. Her population did not increase as fast as populations in 
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other parts of Europe, and by 1870 that of the new Germany had just 
passed it, while that of the United Kingdom was only some 17 per 
cent smaller. The French and German national incomes, as well as 
incomes per head, appear to have been of roughly similar orders of 
magnitude at the time of the Franco-Prussian war, during. which 
strictly military expenditure, on each side, was the equivalent of about 
{70 or £80 million, or some 12 or 13 per cent of the national income of 
each for the 245 days’ duration of the conflict. 

The indemnity of £200 million probably did not hinder France’s 
economic development greatly after the war, but the loss of territory 
was a serious matter for her metal industry, and it certainly seems 
that the intensified internal divisions and. the mood of national dis- 
-couragement, as well as the general fall in world prices which lasted 
till the nineties, held up development. The Great Depression, whether 
it deserved that name or not in Britain, was certainly an era of relatively 
slow economic development in France. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the war ushered in a great burst of investment, especially in the 
heavy industries, though progress was interrupted by the slump 
following 1873. In 1870, France had preduced 1,178,000 tons of pig 
iron against Germany’s 1,262,000: in 1875 she produced 1,448,000 
against Germany’s 2,000,000. The great relative advance of Germany 
in the heavy industries, however, came in the ‘eighties, when both 
Britain and France were moving slowly in this field, and it was due 
to the adoption of the basic process, invented in 1878, which enabled 
Germany to draw upon the immensé deposits of phosphoric ore in 
Lorraine and Luxembourg. By the turn of the century, German pig 
iron production was nearly three times the French figure, and the sdme 
relation persisted in 1913. At that date, Germany produced nearly five 
times as much worked iron and steel as France. 

The relative slowness of the development of French heavy industry 
must be attributed largely to the poorness of the coal supply. French 
industry was not able to get under way at all until the completion of 
the railway network, and, even then, since coal deposits were mostly 
poor and difficult, about a third of the nation’s requirements were 
imported, so that prices were higher than in Germany or Britain. 
There was an especial shortage of good coking coal for metallurgy, and 
this was largely imported from Westphalia, costing much more than 
German or British ironmasters had to pay. The whole industrial 
development of France, indeed, was slowed down by the fuel difficulty, 
a rapid increase of the total power used in industry coming only after 
1895. The discovery of great new iron ore deposits in Lorraine late in 
the 19th century was prevented by the expense of moving fuel from 
bringing about the expansion which might have been expected in the 
French metal industries, and, though steelmaking progressed relatively 
rapidly there after 1900, half the ore from the deposits in Meurthe-et- 
Moselle went to Germany. 

The growth of population in France was also much slower than else- 
where in Western Europe after 1870. In the territories left to France in 
1871 the increase was only 10 per cent by 1913; if the lost population of 
ceded territory is taken into account, it was only 3} per cent. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the increase between 1870 and 1913 was 
more than 60 per cent. How far the slowness of population growth in 
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France was due to lack of an industrial outlet for the agricultural 
population, and how far the slowness of population growth held up 
industrial development cannot be considered here, but the two 
phenomena were certainly connected. 

Thus it came about that on the eve of the last war the national 
income of France was (at the British prices then ruling) in the region 
of £1,500 million, while that» of Germany was some £2,500 million. 
Average incomes per head of the total populations were still similar, 
so that similar proportions of the total income ultimately could be 
(and in fact were) devoted to military purposes. Germany, from 
having a very slight advantage in war potential in 1870, had come to 
have an advantage of five to three. The war efforts put forth by France 
and Germany were comparable in the economic field in that both 
diverted to war purposes about half their national incomes in the last 
and most intensive year of war—the French fraction, after allowing 
for a fall of at least 25 per cent in national income due to invasion, 
being perhaps a little higher than the German. The extent of the strain 
put upon France, however, is not fully measured by this, since France 
borrowed from her Allies in 1918 a third as much as she provided her- 
self, and the imported material which this and similar earlier loans 
represent was used in conjunction with French man-power. Indeed, 
42 per cent of the French male population was mobilized, as compared 
with 33 per cent of the German, and nearly 7} per cent of it was killed 
compared with just over 6 per cent on the German side. 

The material damage due to the war was fairly quickly repaired, 
enormous though it was. The losses of men have perhaps had not their 
least important reflection in the failure to find political leaders of the 
first rank in the last generation, but this, and the more obvious effects 
of the human losses, were not peculiar to France alone. The twelve 
years or so after the war, however, though apparently years of pros- 
perity, with no unemployment problem such as troubled other 
countries, did not bring the real national income back to the pre-war 
level, for, while industrial output per head rose, the fall in agricultural 
prices apparently caused real agricultural incomes to decline more 
than correspondingly. At the same time, agricultural protection 
prevented any substantial transfer of the population out of agriculture, 
which would have been the most potent and natural method of 
increasing real incomes as a whole. The German income also was for 
some time well below the pre-war level. French national income in 
1928 (a peak year for both France and Germany) was about £3,000 
million, or even more, against a German total of some £4,000 million— 
the German advantage of 5 to 3 in 1913 had been reduced to one ol 
4 to 3. Moreover, average income per head of the total population was 
probably considerably higher in France than in Germany at this date. 
The territorial changes, too, coupled with immigration into France, 
had reduced the surplus of German population above the French 
from the pre-war 66 per cent to about 55 per cent; the outlook for the 
future seemed somewhat brighter than before, since the French net 
reproduction rate, which had already sunk below unity in 1900, 
long before that of any other European country, had been fairly well 
maintained since (at 0.929 in 1925-8), while that in Germany had 
sunk (to 0.924 in 1924-6) and was still sinking. The population forecasts 
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of Sauvy, Kahn, and Biirgdorfer, made in the few following years, 
though not strictly comparable because of the differences in their 
assumptions, provided a prospect of a substantially stable ratio 
between French and German populations for the next two generations. 

After the depression of 1929 had struck Europe the French position 
seemed, relatively, better still. Germany received the heaviest blow 
of any European Great Power, while, until 1932, when the trough 
of the depression had been reached elsewhere, France maintained 
substantial prosperity. The lateness of the impact of the depression 
on France is certainly one of the most important factors in recent 
European affairs. In 1935, when British and German real incomes 
passed their previous highest levels, France had reached the trough 
of her own depression, and recovery was only very slight until 1937. 
The reasons for this lag of the French conjuncture behind that of her 
neighbours have not been satisfactorily expounded; it seems, however, 
that internal activity was maintained in France after it had fallen 
off elsewhere in 1929-30 by the continuation of building work, perhaps 
traceable, ultimately, to the arrears accumulated in earlier years 
when the constructional industries were occupied with reconstruction 
and fortifications. When this activity came to an end, further expansion 
being discouraged by the world-wide depression and collapse of 
foreign trade, France felt the full force of the blizzard. Matters were 
made worse and recovery prevented by the political instability, itself 
no doubt partly due to the depression, which was particularly evident 
from early in 1934. 

The chief attempt to escape from the depression, the Blum experi- 
ment, cannot be properly discussed outside its political context. The 
measures taken were to a considerable extent dictated by political 
necessity rather than economic logic, but, be that as it may, it is clear 
that they were, from the economic point of view, misconceived. A 
country where output per head in manufacturing industry was only 
two-thirds of the corresponding British figure could ill afford to adopt 
a working week 17 per cent shorter than the British. What was even 
more important than this was the fact that, because prices and wages 
changed to about the same extent, there was very little net effect on 
the national economy apart from distributional changes, and the budget 
deficit was nearly offset by the passive balance of trade which developed, 
so that the net expansionary effect was very small, and economic 
activity increased only slightly in the year of the experiment. The 
persistent passive balance, indeed, frustrated all attempts to institute 
recovery by Government spending, and it seems that, in the circum- 
stances, the attempt to discourage the speculative export of capital 
by the use of the Exchange Equalization Fund merely aggravated the 
trouble by preventing any rapid adjustment. Either exchange control 
or a policy of boldly allowing the depreciation of the franc to take its 
course would probably have been better. 

_ The net results of the Blum experiment in the economic field (though 
it is arguable that, in the political field, it prevented civil war) were 
thus the increased distrust of the national destiny on the part of 
wealthy investors, manifesting itself in the flight from, and successive 
devaluations of, the franc, and an industrial régime which, while it 
reduced unemployment, made it impossible for the nation to attain 
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prosperity even with full employment, and in particular, impossible 
for it to produce sufficient armaments to meet the new politicaj 
situation. It is fairly certain, despite the unreliable nature of French 
national income statistics, that by 1938 the German income (not 
including that of Austria or the Sudetenland) was more than twice 
the French. German output per head of the total population, moreover, 
was by this time considerably higher than French, so that it should 
have been possible for Germany to divert a greater proportion of 
total income to war purposes. * 

The actual French defence expenditures including items not so 
classed in the budget were equivalent (at purchasing-power parity, 
so far as that can be estimated) to about £182 million in 1937, and were 
estimated at £215 million and £750 million for 1938 and 1939 respec- 
tively. For 1937 and 1938 these expenditures were less than the 
British, and very much less than the German, which were probably 
of the order of £840 million in 1937 and £1,470 million in 1938. Yet the 
need for armaments was obviously very great, and, moreover, larger 
expenditure upon them would have been the readiest way of lifting 
France out of the economic depression from which she was still suffering. 
The reason why larger expenditures were not undertaken was partly 
budgetary. Receipts from taxation (excluding income from public ; 
enterprises) in 1937 and 1938 were only about a fifth of what the 
Ministry of Finance apparently thought the national income to be, 
and a considerably smaller proportion of what it really was, but the 
difficulties of expanding revenue were great. Moreover, the credit 
situation was not. particularly favourable, owing to the’ suspicious 
attitude of investors, and the determination of many of them to 
remove their capital from the country if possible. Purely budgetary 
difficulties do not often hinder modern States in defence efforts far 
greater than those made by France; it is largely true that, provided 
that the Government has sufficiently rigid control, or commands 
sufficient support, internal financial considerations are of very little 
account to it in an emergency. Nothing can be more clearly indicative 
of the divided state of French loyalties than the fact that purely 
financial considerations proved to be so great an obstacle to the 
necessary action. 

The scale of expenditure which France achieved in the war itself is 
indicated by the fact that defence costs in the first half of 1940 were 
equivalent to about £800 or £900 million, compared with a German 
expenditure in the same period of about £2,500 million, and a United 
Kingdom expenditure of about £1,500 million. The proportion oi 
French war expenditure to national income in this period was therefore 
perhaps as high as, and perhaps rather higher than, the corresponding 
proportion for Britain, and probably not far, if at all, below the 
German proportion. It was impossible at that date, however, to make 
up for the years of inadequate preparation which had gone before. 

Looking back at the long decline of France from her old European 
primacy one may see that the main factors which have brought !t 
about are the decline in the rate of French population growth and the 
failure to achieve a high degree of industrialization. These two factors 
are closely connected; with a peasant system of agriculture, families 
are limited to avoid subdivision of holdings unless there is an outlet 
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into non-agricultural occupations. To whatever extent industry was 
hampered by lack of a supply of labour, if is certain that it was 
hampered also (and probably more) by lack of fuel. The causes of 
France’s relative decline are thus to a large extent independent of 
policy, though it is no doubt arguable that some of them may be traced 
to the political strength of the peasant interest, which has been so much 
more important there than in either Britain or Germany. « 

The future of France cannot be discussed usefully apart from her 
political fate, which remains unpredictable, but the population trends 
of the last few years do not indicate any early alteration of those 
which have ruled for the last half century. The French net reproduction 


s rate in 1937 was 0.87, and the intensification of the present rate of 


decline towards 13 per cent per generation is therefore to be expected 
if this persists. In Germany, on the other hand, the rate was 0.904 in 
1937 and 0.945 in 1938. The great, fall in net reproduction rate which 
followed the last war may be taken as evidence that a relatively high rate 
in Germany is Unlikely to persist, but if it does persist, the rate of 
decline ultimately will be much slower than in France, and it will 


also be longer before it commences. 
; A. J. B. 


THE INTER-ALLIED COUNCIL MEETING IN LONDON 


ON Sept.,24 a meeting of the Inter-Allied Council was held in London, 
the first since June 12. It was attended by representatives of the 
Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, and of the 
Free French. It was opened by Mr. Eden, who said it was the first 
opportunity they had had to welcome a representative of the Soviet 
Union, who had an important statement to make. 

M. Maisky read a declaration stating that in this war the destiny of 
Europe and of humanity itself for many decades to come was being 
decided. “It cannot be tolerated,’ it went on, “that peaceful and 
freedom-loving peoples should be menaced by the Nazi yoke, and that a 
gang of Hitlerite marauders, armed to the teeth, pretending and pro- 
claiming itself to be ‘a ‘Herrenvolk’, a master race, should continue to 
demolish towns and villages, to convert flourishing lands into deserts, to 
exterminate thousands, and hundreds of thousands, of peaceful people, 
with the delirious idea that the Hitlerite murderers must dominate the 
world. : 
“The first task of all nations and all States compelled to wage war 
against Hitlerite Germany and her allies is to bring about the speediest 
and most decisive defeat of the aggressor. For the full accomplishment 
of that task they must assemble and devote all their strength and 
resources, and determine the most effective ways and means of reaching 
their goal. It is the task which at the present time unites all the Govern- 
ments which have sent their representatives to this conference. Our 
countries face also the most important problem of laying the basis for 
the organization of international relations, and of constituting the post- 
war world in such a way as to spare our peoples and our future genera- 
tions the monstrous crimes of Nazism, incompatible with human 
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culture. The U.S.S.R. is firmly convinced that this task will be success. 
fully accomplished, and that as a result of complete and final victory 
over Hitlerism there will be laid the true foundations of international] 
cooperation and friendship, corresponding to the as artoce: and ideals 
of freedom-loving peoples.” 

The Soviet Union had applied, and would apply, i in its foreign policy 
the high principle of respect for the sovereign rights of peoples, and was 
guided by the principle of-self-determination of nations, a principle 
which formed one of the pillars on which the political structure of the 
U.S.S.R. was built. The Soviet Union had also consistently and with 
full force denounced all violations of sovereign rights of peoples, all 
aggression and aggressors, all attempts of aggressive States to impose 
their will on other peoples and to involve them in war. It had also 
untiringly and resolutely advocated, and did so to-day, the necessity of 
collective action against aggressors, and had at the same time fought 
for complete and general disarmament. Finally, it had always been, 
and still was, willing to render all possible assistance to peoples becoming 
victims of aggression and fighting for their native land. 

In accordance with a policy inspired by these principles the Soviet 
Government, it went on, “proclaim their agreement with the funda- 
mental principles of the declaration of Mr. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, and of Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain— 
principles which are so important in the present international circum- 
stances. Considering that the practical application of these principles 
will necessarily adapt itself to the circumstances, needs, and historic 
peculiarities of particular countries, the Soviet Government can state 
that a consistent application of these principles will secure the most 
energetic support on the part of the Government and peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

‘At the same time, the Soviet Government consider it imperative to J 
declare with particular emphasis that all peoples which have recognized 
the necessity of smashing Hitlerite aggression and annihilating the yoke 
of Nazism to-day have one main task—to mobilize all the economic and 
military resources of freedom-loving peoples, in order to attain a full and 
speedy emancipation of the nations groaning under the oppression of 
the Hitlerite hordes. Attributing great importance to the equitable use 
of all material resources and foodstuffs in the post-war period, the Soviet 
Government believe that the most imperative and most pressing task 
of to-day is the correct allocation of all the economic resources and wat 
supplies with a view to an early liberation of all the European peoples 
now oppressed by Hitlerite slavery.” 


The Belgian Foreign Minister said his Government adhered without 
any reserve to the Atlantic Charter, which showed very clearly the 
triple goal towards which they must aim—political security, economic 
prosperity, social well-being. They should not seek in the Charter a 
reply to all the different questions which would eventually have to be 
answered; it was enough that it sketched in a just way the main lines 
of future action. 


THE RESOLUTION 
Mr. Eden then introduced a resolution stating that the Governments 
represented, having taken note of the Declaration, ‘‘now make known 
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their adherence to the common principles of policy set forth in that 
Declaration and their intention to cooperate to the best of their ability 
in giving effect to them”’. 

Prof. Cassin, in the name of General de Gaulle, said the Free French 
were certain of being the French people’s faithful interpreters in adher- 
ing to the Declaration. The Czechoslovak representative said it was a 
most important corner-stone in the process of preparing a better world. 
Disarmament would go a long way towards the reinstatement of decent, 
democratic rule but even when total disarmament of the aggressor 
nations was accomplished, the defensive position of nations which, for a 
long time, had been victims of aggression would have to be considered. 

The Greek Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister of Luxemburg 
accepted the resolution, and the Foreign Minister of the Netherlands 
did so with the following comment. The 4th point of the Declaration 
stated that the British and U.S. Governments would endeavour, “‘with 
due respect for their existing obligations’, to further enjoyment by all 
States of access, on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials of the 
world. He said that the words “‘with due respect for their existing 
obligations” appeared to be in the nature of a reservation, and in their 
strictly legal sense these words seemed natural enough. But it seemed 
to him equally natural that, if the object expressed in this fourth point 
was to be achieved, such existing obligations should not be perpetuated, 
even as exceptions, when it was clear that their continued operation 
would seriously impair or diminish the beneficial effect which was to 
accrue to all from the application of the general rule. 

His Government therefore took the reservation in point 4 to mean 
that, just as no existing obligation was invalidated by that point ipso 
‘acto so no such obligation was thereby to be perpetuated. 

The Norwegian and Polish representatives then accepted the resolu- 
ion, the latter saying his Government were confident that none of the 
illegal acts perpetrated by Germany on the territory of Poland would 

e recognized by the victorious democracies, which would finally con- 


mvince the German nation that aggression did not pay. In particular, 


he Polish population of the western provinces, so ruthlessly trans- 
planted, must be given a possibility of an immediate reintegration in 
he land of their ancestors, and the German settlers installed in Polish 
homesteads, sent back to the Reich. 

The remedial measures against a new war should be varied, as were 
also the causes of the outbreak of the two wars. Point 8 of the declara- 
ion, concerning the disarmament of nations guilty of aggression, 
epresented an important guarantee. It could, however, hardly remain 
as the sole guarantee. The experience of the last 20 years was there to 
rove it. It would be necessary to find other effective additional 
uarantees. 


The Polish and Czechoslovak Governments made a joint declaration, 
n which they stated their opinion that safeguards against a third 
xerman war must be sought not only in the complete preventive 
estruction of the means which Germany might use in the future in 


nother attempt at the realization of her aggressive plans but also in 


urnishing effective political and material guarantees, and in offering 
he necessary economic assistance for the reconstruction of the despoiled 
B 
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economies of the nations which were, and might again become, the 
object of the initial aggressive acts on the part of Germany. They were 
convinced that the carrying out of the Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration 
in the spirit of justice would lay the foundations of a new order in 
Europe, based upon a permanent system of general security, on general 
prosperity, and on social justice. 

The Yugoslav Foreign Minister said that the conception of justice 
inspiring the Declaration had his Government’s entire approval. It was 
clear that it would not be easy to put this conception into practice ina 
world divided by the aggressions and the barbarous treatments of which 
the peoples had been the victims. The inequality of the resultant 
positions in different nations was very great, and it would be necessary 
to take account of this, inspired by the conception of justice. , 


Later, Mr. Eden proposed a resolution dealing with the practical 
steps to be taken to provide for the supply of necessities to the occupied 
countries as soon as the Germans had been removed. In the transition 
from war to peace an initial pooling of resources would be needed, he 
said, and it was their duty to organize such a pool in good time. 

Preliminary work had been done by the establishment of a ministerial 
committee on export surpluses, and of another committee under the 
chief economic adviser to the Government. He outlined the work they 
were doing, and the steps being taken by the other Governments, 
notably those of the Netherlands, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Belgium in preparing memo. on the estimated needs of their 
countries. Stocks of certain essential foodstuffs were already being 
accumulated in those parts of the world not ravaged by war, and the 
yield of the season 1941-42, added to existing stores, would secure that 
the granaries and warehouses arranged for would be full. 

After saying that the United States would be kept fully informed 
regarding the course of the exploratory discussions and consulted before 
any concrete plans were adopted he said the U.S. Government had 
authorized him to make a statement which showed that it would ‘“‘not- 
be unwilling at the right time to join in framing the plans for the supply 
of Europe’s needs on a basis of co-operation’. 

Mr. Eden then proposed a resolution reading: 

1. That it is the common aim to secure that supplies of food, raw 
materials, and articles of prime necessity should be made available for 
the post-war needs of the countries liberated from Nazi oppression. 

2. That while each of the Allied Governments and authorities will be 
primarily responsible for making provision for the economic needs of its 
own peoples their respective plans should be co-ordinated in a spirit 
of Inter-Allied collaboration for the successful achievement of the & 
common aim. 

3. That they welcome the preparatory measures which have already 
been undertaken for this purpose, and express their readiness to collab- 
orate to the fullest extent of their power in pursuing the action re 
quired. 

4. That accordingly each of the Allied Governments and authorities 
should prepare estimates of the kinds and amounts of foodstuffs, ra¥ 
materials, and articles of prime necessity required and indicate the 
order of priority in which it would desire supplies to be delivered. 
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5. That the reprovisioning of Europe will require the most efficient 
employment after the war of the shipping resources controlled by each 
Government and of Allied resources as a whole, as well as of those be- 
longing to other European countries, and that plans to this end should 
be worked out as soon as possible between the Allied Governments and 
authorities in consultation as and when appropriate with other Govern- 
ments concerned. 

6. That asa first step a bureau should be established by his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom with which the Allied Govern- 
ments and authorities would collaborate in framing estimates of their 
requirements and which after collating and co-ordinating these 
estimates would present proposals to a committee of Allied representa- 
tives under the chairmanship of Sir Frederich Leith-Ross. 

The resolution was generally accepted, and speeches supporting it 
were made by the representatives of Norway, Luxeniburg, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Belgium, and General de Gaulle. The Dutch Foreign 
Minister said his Government gladly accepted it on condition that 
nothing in it would prevent them from carrying out on their own 
responsibility arrangements made by them for the relief of the Nether- 
lands after the war. 

M. Maisky said his Government accepted paras. 1 to 5. As to 6, they 
had no objection to the principles dealt with, but considered it im- 
portant that the Central Bureau envisaged should have an inter-Allied 
character and that this should be dealt with on the basis of equal 
representation of all the Governments concerned. The Soviet Govern- 
ment believed that it would be best to submit all questions concerned, 
the structure, scope, and activity, and methods of this Bureau for 
preliminary consideration to the Allied Governments, so that the final 
decision on this point could be come to at the next Allied conference. 
The Soviet Government was not able to accept paragraph 6, and re- 
served its right to put forward certain proposals at a later date. 


Winding up the conference, Mr. Eden said that the proposal was in 
effect a first attempt by the Allied Governments working together to 
lay the foundations of reconstruction of Europe after the war. ‘‘It is the 
answer to Hitler’s New Order which is now depriving these people of 
their means of livelihood. It is further a step of great importance in 
Allied co-operation, and I am very grateful for the reception it has 
received from the conference. First of all, the representative of the 
Netherlands wanted it to be made clear that this joint Allied proposal in 
no way affected the action which individual Governments might take 
for their own peoples. I entirely agree. That was exactly what was in 
mind. The first responsibility lies upon the Governments themselves. 
What we are anxious for is that our efforts shall be co-ordinated and 
that in so far as lies in our power we shall help each other. 

“The Soviet Government can, I think, also be met. Article 6 sets up 
the Bureau which would present certain proposals to the committee of 
Allied representatives. I should like to assure M. Maisky that there is 
nothing at all sacrosanct about this Bureau, only we thought the time 
had come to get to work, particularly in view of the most helpful state- 
ment [ was able to read from the United States Government. I think 
the Bureau should get to work now, but there is no reason whatever 
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why, in the light of exchanges between the Allied Governments, the 
composition of the Bureau and the scope of its work should not be 
either modified or extended. 

“So far as the British Government is concerned all we want is that 
the Bureau and the committee of Allied representatives to which it will 
report should fully represent the views of the Allied Governments, and 
any alterations in machinery can readily be agreed between us.” 


pre’ 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


September 16 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Nothing to report. 

Against Germany: Hamburg attacked in night by a powerful force; 
many large fires started in shipyards, factories, and railway yards. 
Bremen, Cuxhaven, Wilhelmshaven, Havre, and other ports also 
bombed, and aerodromes in occupied territory attacked by fighter 
formations. Nine bombers missing. During day shipping off Dutch 
coast bombed, and a patrol vessel sunk. One bomber missing. Offen- 
sive operations by Fighter Command; 7 enemy fighters destroyed. Two 
British missing. 

German communiqué: A tanker sunk west of the Hebrides, and, in 
the night, 2 cargo ships in a convoy in British waters set on fire. 
Enemy attempts to attack the German Bight and the Dutch coast 
previous day ineffective; 2 aircraft shot down. Bombs dropped in 
night on places in North-West Germany; casualties among civil popula- 
tion, especially in Hamburg. Nine raiders shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day; 15 enemy 
aircraft destroyed on Sept. 13; 10 Russian lost. An enemy attempt to 
land on Oesel Island on Sept. 13 prevented by warships, aircraft, and 
coastal batteries, and the party wiped out. The air force bombed 
Galatz, Constanza, and Sulina. Enemy attempts to force way through 
to Odessa frustrated in fierce battles. Later: Fighting throughout night. 
Four laden enemy transports, a destroyer, and 10 launches sunk in 
unsuccessful attack on Oesel, and other transports damaged. On 
Sept. 12 an enemy aerodrome Taided and 20 aircraft destroyed “‘in the 
north-western direction of the front”, and another attacked and 16 
aircraft destroyed in the south-western direction. On Sept. 13 10 
aircraft destroyed in a raid on an aerodrome in the southern sector, 
and 7 in one on an aerodrome in the western direction of the front. 
Three large German transports sunk in the Barents Sea by torpedo 
boats and a submarine. 

Moscow press statements: The Germans losing control of the 
occupied areas by shipping their rear garrisons to fill gaps caused by 
losses at the front. Guerrilla activity so effective that skeleton Nazi 
forces occupying 52 communities had been annihilated and several 
expeditions sent to punish the raiders had been forced to return, with 
great losses. The Germans driven out of strategic positions near 
Leningrad after hand-to-hand fighting, and a group of small islands in 
ithe river “V” recaptured, and hundreds of Germans killed. 

German communiqué: Bridgeheads now formed at important points 
over broad lower course of the Dnieper. These held and widened after 
several days’ fighting, and German divisions now advancing victoriously 
beyond them on a broad front. South of Lake Ilmen during past few 
Weeks 9 Soviet divisions completely destroyed and 9 others smashed 
1281 
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with bloody losses; over 53,000 prisoners taken, and 320 tanks, 695 
guns, and much material captured or destroyed. 

Berlin wireless: Troops east of Kiev bombed previous day and tank 
columns hit; 16 aircraft shot down and 33 destroyed on ground. The 
railway leading to the Crimea effectively bombed and interrupted. 

News Agency: Large forces of dive-bombers flung against Murmansk 
defences; also attacking in Leningrad and Kiev areas. 

Press reports: The second ring of defences round Leningrad broken, 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols from Tobruk penetrated deeply into enemy 
positions on night of Sept. 14, but no actual contact made. Only enemy 
reply was intensive, but ineffective, shelling. In frontier area patrols 
remaining in contact with enemy armoured units, which had with- 
drawn to positions occupied before operations begun on Sept. 14. 

Egyptian communiqué: Cairo raided in night; 39 persons killed and 
93 injured, and slight damage to property. Alerts sounded in several 
provinces. 

German communiqué: A successful sortie with tanks on Sollum 
front, and an important height near Tobruk captured after hard 
fighting. On Sept. 14 8 British aircraft shot down in North Africa 
without any German loss. 

Italian communiqué: On Sept. 14 and 15 a strong offensive carried 
out into Egyptian territory by German mechanized units supported 
by aircraft. British compelled to retreat. Enemy aircraft repeatedly 
engaged by Axis fighters, and 12 destroyed. Ten Axis planes missing. 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh bombed and targets set on fire. Benghazi 
raided; no damage. 


© 


September 17 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ° 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft inland in night; bombs at a few points 
in eastern England, but no damage, and no casualties reported. One 
raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Targets at Karlsruhe and elsewhere in Westem 
Germany bombed in night; also Havre docks. All aircraft returned. 
During day a power plant at Mazingarbe near Béthune bombed and 
many fires started. Seven enemy fighters destroyed. One bomber and 
7 fighters lost, but one pilot saved. Offensive operations over France 
later in day; 4, later confirmed as 5, enemy fighters destroyed. Six 
British lost, but 3 pilots saved. 

German communiqué: Two freighters damaged by dive-bombers in 
night. Port installations on British south-east coast and several 
aerodromes attacked. Enemy formations dropped a few bombs in 
night in a few places of South-West Germany. Some damage to build- 
ings in residential quarters. Three raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The submarine P32 presumed lost. 
German communiqué: U-boats sank 6 cargo ships in North Atlantic. 
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GERMANY ‘AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere day and night. On 
Sept. 14 29 German aircraft destroyed; 18 Russian lost. On Lake 
Ladoga Rahmasaari island recaptured, and 800 Finnish soldiers killed. 
Supplementary: The German report that buildings in Leningrad being 
blown-up untrue, and showed the enemy were trying to shift the 
responsibility for large-scale bombing of non-military objectives they 
were preparing. In one sector of western front 60 enemy tanks 
destroyed or captured, with many guns, etc., and in another 46 firing- 
points and 15 field batteries captured in one day and 16 defence 
emplacements and § ammunition dumps destroyed. In a sector of 
north-western front the air force destroyed 27 cars full of troops, 5 
of ammunition, 5 tanks, and an A.A. battery. In first attack on Oesel 
4 laden German transports destroyed, also a destroyer, 10 launches, 
and 3 other craft. In Latvia much destruction caused by guerrillas. 

Red Star: On northern part of Smolensk front the enemy pushed 
back to Yartsevo, 35 miles north-east of Smolensk, after 8 day battle, 
and to the west bank of River Vop. This enabled Soviet forces to 
begin investment of Smolensk. On Leningrad front the strategically 
important village of ‘‘P”’ captured at junction of 2 main roads leading 
to city. 

German communiqué: Offensive actions now developing into one 
operation on a very big scale. News Agency: A fortified park outside 
Leningrad broken into by an armoured division, all Russian counter- 
attacks failing. Berlin spokesman: Dive bombers very active against 
Russian defence at Murmansk: advance forces sent against Leningrad, 
driven back once, returned with flame throwers, with support of 
hundreds of dive-bombers, and smashed way through second belt of 
fortifications. In Gulf of Finland the small island of Worms captured. 
Attacks on Odessa resumed in full force after Rumanians relieved by 
crack German troops. In the north Russian counter-offensive launched 
from Valdai Hills smashed with heavy loss. 

Giornale @’Italia: Mass air raids by Axis bombers on fortifications 
outside Kiev through Sept. 16 and night of 16 and 17, with ‘‘a veritable 
rain of bombs”’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Enemy shelling of positions east of Tobruk still 
heavy, but less in south and west sectors. Offensive activities resumed 
in Gondar area, owing to better weather. Several deep penetrations 
made into positions in Wolchefit area. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 14 and 
15, starting fires; also Bardia, where harbour damaged, and shipping 
at Tripoli, where several explosions seen. All aircraft returned safely. 

German communiqué: Motor-car concentrations on Egyptian 
frontier bombed and dispersed on Sept. 15. Heliopolis aerodrome also 
attacked; large fires in hangars and munition dumps. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy elements everywhere repulsed in 
operations in the North Africa and Gondar sectors. Tripoli and 
Benghazi raided; no casualties, but slight damage. Enemy columns 
bombed and hit at Jerabub. 
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September 18 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country in night. Bombs at 
2°places on south-east coast; a few casualties and some damage. Some 
bombs in East Anglia, but no casualties or damage reported. 

Against Germany: Karlsruhe bombed in night; fires started in target 
area. One aircraft missing. St. Nazaire docks and a supply ship of 
Norwegian coast also bombed. All aircraft returned. During day an 
enemy supply ship off Belgian coast attacked and damaged, and 2 
A.A. ships sunk; off Dutch coast a motor-vessel damaged, and at 
Rouen a power station bombed and hit. In offensive sweeps over 
Channel area 17 enemy aircraft destroyed. Two bombers and 9 fighters 
missing, but 2 pilots saved. 

German communiqué: Port installations in south-east England 
bombed in night. In attempts to bomb occupied territory previous day 
18 British aircraft lost; 3 German missing. Nuisance raids on South- 
West Germany in night by a few British bombers. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting all previous day and night. 
On Sept. 15 78 German aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. Enemy 
announcement on Sept. 3 that Briansk captured pure fantasy and 
boasting. Heavy attacks launched against it repelled, and 20,(00 
casualties inflicted and up to 500 tanks, 70 armoured cars, 1,525 
lorries, and 197 aircraft destroyed. Booty included 206 guns, 136 
machine-guns, and much other material. The German tank detach- f 
ment, having lost over two-thirds of its tanks, was hurled back a long 
way behind Briansk. In Lake Ilmen region claim of destruction of 3 
Soviet Armies, with 53,000 prisoners, etc., also a lie. In a month's 
fighting the Soviet losses actually about 30,000 killed and wounded, 
and 42 (not 695) guns. According to prisoners, German losses there 
between 45,000 and 50,000 including wounded and captured. Later: 
Near Odessa a field battery and over 60 tanks and lorries destroyed by 
Black Sea Fleet bombers in past 2 days. In Dnepropetrovsk sector the 
air force destroyed a military train, including several tank lorries with F 
fuel, 5 lorries, several guns, 3 A.A. batteries, etc. Another unit des- 
troyed 57 German aircraft in 2 days, and some 80 lorries, and in the 
western sector of the front a formation of fast bombers destroyed 12 
large tanks, 7 armoured cars, and 29 lorries in a mechanized column. 

German communiqué: East of the Dnieper the advance continuing F 
irresistibly, and round Leningrad great successes; 119 Soviet pill 
boxes stormed by units of a single infantry division. Three transports 
and 2 submarines sunk by aircraft and 16 other ships damaged in 
White Sea, Gulf of Finland, Lake Ladoga, and Black Sea. 

Berlin wireless: Crossing of the Dnieper forced at all points impor- 
tant for future operations, despite fierce Soviet counter-attacks. Latest 
successes threatened whole of Kharkov area and Donetz basin, and 
Russians must retire to positions east of industrial area. 

Berlin spokesman: Panzer units made a lightning thrust deep into 
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enemy lines in centre, cutting off large sections of Timoshenko’s army. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
it.A.F.: Munition factories at Licata bombed previous day and sheds 
and buildings destroyed. 
italian communiqué: Licata, Sicily, bombed and machine-gunned; 
about 10 civilians injured, and slight damage. An enemy aircraft shot 
down by an Italian sailing vessel and a cargo ship sunk by a submarine 


‘in the Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrolling activities continuing. During fighting 
with enemy who crossed the frontier on Sept. 14 10 German tanks 

captured for loss of one armoured car. 

R.AF.: Tripoli and Benghazi bombed on night of Sept. 16. A 
tanker hit previous night seen still ablaze, and many bombs seen to 
fall in target areas. Bardia also raided and large fires seen in stores 
dumps. Positions north-east of Azozo bombed effectively. All aircraft 
returned. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attempts to attack at Tobruk repulsed, 
and the fortress bombed by German aircraft. Tripoli and Benghazi 
raided in night; some civilian casualties, and slight damage only. An 
enemy aircraft shot down at Wolchefit. 


September 19 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over country in night, mainly in coastal 
districts. Bombs at points in South Wales and East Anglia; no casual- 
ties reported. During day bombs dropped in Thames Estuary area; 
buildings in a coast town shaken but no damage or casualties reported. 

Against Germany: Havre docks bombed in night. All aircraft 
returned. During day a supply ship in Bay of Biscay hit by 4 bombs, 
and in several offensive sweeps over Channel area supply trains, troops, 
and a patrol ship attacked. Two enemy fighters destroyed by two 
members of American Eagle Squadron. One fighter missing. 

German communiqué: Military targets in East of England bombed. 
In attempts by enemy to make sweeps over Holland and the Channel 
previous day 20 aircraft shot down, 4 of them bombers. No flights over 
Reich territory day or night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqués: Fighting everywhere throughout the previous 
day and the night. On Sept. 16 112 enemy aircraft destroyed; 29 
Russian lost; and on Sept. 17 45 German and 23 Russian. Especially 
intense fighting in direction of Kiev in the night. Supplementary: More 
and more fresh units being brought into action at Kiev by the enemy, 
who had suffered enormous losses in men and material in past few days. 
The outer defences pierced in one sector and the outskirts of the city 
reached. In attempts to capture Oesel the Germans had lost 4 trans- 
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ports and 15,000 men, but were stating that no attempt was made. 
Later: The fighting near Kiev particularly serious. In Murmansk are 
heavy losses inflicted on 3 German S.S. battalions, one of the Germani, 
division, and one Death’s Head; about 1,000 killed and 2,000 wounded, 
In one sector 1,000 killed in repulse of attacks, and in another 30 tanks 
and 30 cars destroyed. 

Moscow press: Situation at Kiev most grave, following 45 days oj 
continual attacking. Enemy casualties estimated at about 70,000 men, 
of whom 30,000 killed in great Goloseyer Forest. 

Red Star: German 12th tank division thrown back by a counter. 
attack when trying to storm defences south-east of Leningrad previous 
day and forced to original positions, with 40 tanks destroyed and others 
captured. 

German communiqué: Concentric attacks of Bock and Runstedt led to 
tremendous battle of encirclement. Strong forces advanced against 
upper and lower reaches of Desnia and forced crossings. Attack con- 
tinued southward and contact made with armies which crossed Dnieper 
both sides of Kremenchug on a front of 130 km. Union of these forces 
completed on Sept. 13 200 km. east of Kiev, and 4 Soviet armies 
surrounded. Moscow and Odessa bombed in night; many fires started. 
Poltava captured by forces advancing north-east from Kremenchug. 
Fihrer’s H.Q.: Kiev entered and the Reich flag flying from the citadel 
since the morning. 

Berlin wireless: More successes “in the fortifications” of Leningrad 
the previous day; a large village taken, establishing contact with other 
units in neighbourhood. Russian counter-attacks defeated, and 3 
52-ton tanks destroyed. 

Finnish communiqué: The whole of the Leningrad-Murmansk railway © 
now in Finnish control, and in sector between Lakes Ladoga and Onega 7 
and in Repola and Salla sectors the troops now far beyond former | 
Russo-Finnish frontier. Press report: The “important fortified centre’ © 
of Rukajervi, in the central sector, occupied. Italian report: Genichesk, 
on the sea of Azov, entered by the Germans. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Dutch Admiralty: A submarine in the Mediterranean recently sank 7 
an Italian sailing ship of 1,200 tons and a supply vessel of 6,000 tons. | 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrolling at Tobruk interfered with by dust storms. 7 
Activity of advanced elements in frontier area. ; 
R.A.F.: Benghazi bombed in night; direct hits on moles. 3 
Italian communiqué: Tripoli and Benghazi raided. Two ‘more enemy © 
aircraft shot down in addition to those announced previous day. The ~ 
enemy put to flight, leaving numerous dead, when trying to attack © 
Wolchefit. 


September 20 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Against Germany: Stettin bombed in night, causing | 
many fires in docks, warehouses, and railway yards. Two aircraft | 
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missing. Targets at Nantes attacked, without loss. During day Emden 
ttacked; also targets from Cherbourg to well up Dutch coast, including 
, convoy in which 2 ships hit and 4 seen on fire, railway centres at 
Hazebrouck and Abbeville, shipyards near Rouen, Cherbourg docks, 
ind a fish-oil factory in Norway. Sixteen enemy aircraft destroyed. 
German communiqué: A tanker and a cargo ship sunk east of Hull. 
slight civilian casualties in dead and wounded from bombs dropped in 
esidential quarters of Stettin in night. Two raiders destroyed. Violent 
nir battles over Channel in day; 39 aircraft destroyed and 2 German 


ost. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué. Fighting in night, especially fierce at gates 
bf Kiev, and throughout day. On Sept. 18 16 German ’planes destroyed 
n air fighting; 14 Russian lost. A large German transport sunk by 
arships in the Barents Sea. 

German communiqué: As already announced, Kiev entered in a bold 
ttack, and the Reich flag hoisted. After the higher leadership of the 
oviet troops had fled the whole garrison surrendered. Poltava entered 

bn Sept. 18, and Worms and Moon islands captured by combined 
bperations of 3 Services. Odessa and Moscow bombed again in the 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A ‘convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean on night of 
dept. 18; at least one ship hit and stopped. All the aircraft returned. 
Italian communiqué: Two Italian motor ships carrying troops in 
onvoy sunk off Tripoli; nearly all crews and troops saved by escort. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dust storms continuing at Tobruk. 

k.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi bombed on night of Sept. 18; direct 
its on ships and on the moles. Gambut airfield and Bardia harbour 
Iso raided. Dumps at both places and transport and camps at Mersa 
uskh bombed in day by South Africans. All aircraft returned safely. 
German communiqué: Suez oil depots and Port Said and Alexandria 
ort installations bombed in night of Sept. 18. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks at Sollum repelled. Tripoli and 
benghazi raided, and Arab dwellings hit. One raider shot down at 
benghazi. Wolchefit garrison troops captured a strong position, after 
uuting the enemy with heavy losses. At Chelga a brilliant offensive 
ided with the enemy’s retreat, leaving 300 dead. 


September 21 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
IK OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale; bombs at points in 
uth and east England, causing some damage and a few casualties. 
ne raider destroyed. 
Against Germany: Targets at Frankfurt, Berlin, and other places in 
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North-West Germany bombed in night; many fires started. Ostend 
docks also attacked with good results. Four aircraft missing, but crew 
of one saved. During day 2 offensives over Northern France, with 
direct hits on Gosnay power station, near Béthune, and on the railway 
at Lille. In air combat 24 enemy fighters destroyed. Thirteen fighters 
lost, but 2 pilots saved. 

German communiqué: Southampton attacked in night by strong 
formations and port installations and utility plant bombed; warehouses, 
docks, etc. hit, and large fires started. Several aerodromes and harbour 
works in south and east England also bombed. A freighter sunk north- 
east of the Wash. Enemy ’planes flew into Northern and South-West 
Germany in night, and a few penetrated to Berlin; inconsiderable 
damage in residential quarters. Three raiders destroyed. Berlin wire- 
less: During the day 30 Spitfires shot down, and one German fighter 
missing. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Unsuccessful attacks by E-boats on convoys in North 
Sea in night; 2 severely damaged and driven off. No British damage or 
casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting continued everywhere in night. 
Supplementary: In 3 months 8,500 German aircraft destroyed, 
omitting losses in taking off and landing. On Sept. 19 Leningrad raided 
several times. A considerable number of enemy ’planes driven off, but 
isolated groups broke through to city and dropped bombs, attacking 
particularly houses, public buildings, hospitals, etc.: 17 raiders brought 
down. 

An enemy transport of 6,000 tons sunk by a submarine of the 
Northern Fleet. . 

In White Russia in first half of September guerrillas in Minsk and 
Mogilev districts killed 650 Germans, destroyed 14 bridges, put 23 
tanks and 204 lorries out of action and blew up 2 munition dumps. 

Later: Fighting everywhere during day; Kiev evacuated after 
many days’ fierce fighting. On Sept. 19 60 German aircraft destroyed; 
24 Russian lost. 

Moscow wireless: Timoshenko had advanced 13 miles towards 
Smolensk. Fourteen villages recaptured by a Soviet rifle division which 
advanced 12 miles. 

Red Star: The Germans launching ‘‘mad attacks” against Kiev 
regardless of casualties. Continuous fighting still going on in northern 
suburbs and southern approaches. New German divisions thrown in 
previous day, thus enabling them to move forward. First attempt to 
storm city beaten off, but some sections of defences penetrated. At 
Leningrad 45 per cent of man-power of all German divisions destroyed. 

Pravda: No further advance towards Leningrad for several days, 
and the enemy thrown back by counter-attacks; 2 villages recaptured, 
with an important railway area. 

German communiqué: The Sea of Azov reached, after heroic action 
of infantry which forded wide lower reaches of Dnieper near Bor'slav, 
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40 miles north-east of Kherson. Annihilation of enemy encircled in 
Kiev area progressing, and violent enemy attempts to break through 
failed. A patrol boat, a gun boat, and 3 cargo ships sunk by bombing 
north-west of the Crimea. 

Fiihrer’s H.Q.: Large sections of encircled Soviet Army annihilated, 
150,000 prisoners taken, with 157 tanks, 602 guns, and much other 
material. Later: Arensburg, capital of Oesel Island, taken by exem- 
plary co-operation between army, navy, and air force. 

Berlin wireless: Inconceivable devastation wrought by Bolshevists 
in Kiev, vital supply stores burned or removed, water and electricity 
works destroyed, and many railway lines and bridges blown up. A 
mass attack by enemy at Poltava previous day defeated and 51 Russian 
tanks wrecked. Berlin spokesman: The forces reaching Kiev found, 
apart from the Militia, only Ogpu troops to defend the city. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Air bases in Malta bombed on night of Sept. 19. 
A British bomber shot down by a warship over the Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRIC/# 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Enemy parties moving around Tobruk defences 
effectively engaged previous day. 

German communiqué: A tent camp near Tobruk bombed and 
destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: An enemy bomber destroyed in Bardia area, 
and south-east of Sollum motorized vehicles effectively machine- 
gunned by aircraft. Tripoli raided again. 


September 22 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Nothing to report. 
German communiqué: A tanker sunk 1,000 miles west of La Rochelle 


by aircraft, and military targets on British south-east coast bombed. 
In Channel region 29 British aircraft destroyed in air combat; only one 
German lost. Another enemy ‘plane shot down by A.A. fire. No 
activity over Reich territory day or night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
German communiqué: Submarines in Atlantic attacked a convoy 
and one ship alone. After hard fight sank 13 heavily-laden ships and 


damaged another. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day. On 
Sept. 20 100 German aircraft destroyed, 72 of them on aerodromes; 
21 Russians lost. Supplementary: Black Sea Fleet bombers in 2 days 
destroyed 9 tanks, 30 lorries, 3 infantry companies, 4 guns, and several 
aircraft, and the air force on the western direction of the front on 
Sept. 20 destroyed 15 tanks, 90 lorries, and 11 guns. The rear of the 
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German-Finnish Army raided by guerrillas, who blew up 2 new bridges, 
several lorries, and destroyed communication lines. According to 
prisoners some divisions operating in a sector of north-western front 
had lost nearly 50 per cent of their effectives. Reinforcements included 
youths of 17 to 19 from Poland and Rumania who had had little 
training. 

Red Star: On central front 32 villages recaptured, and a division 
and 2 battalions smashed. The Finnish coast defence ship J/marinen 
sunk by a mine in an action in Gulf of Finland. 

German communiqué: East of Kiev annihilation of enemy forces, 
smashed into several groups, continuing. Numbers of prisoners and 
quantities of material captured increasing. In air attacks on shipping 
in Black Sea previous day a cruiser, 2 destroyers, an A.A. vessel, and 
9 cargo ships sunk, and 2 other warships and 2 large cargo ships set 
on fire. In waters west of Kronstadt the battleship October Revolution 
and the cruiser Kirov both hit twice, and another cruiser 4 times. 
Direct hits also on 3 destroyers, a minesweeper, and a gunboat. 

News Agency: Annihilation of Soviet air force continuing systemati- 
cally; on Sept. 21 51 destroyed. Berlin spokesman: No serious resis- 
tance met at Mariupol, and the troops expected to reach Rostov 
without difficulty. This proved Russian resistance weakening. In 
Kiev area Budenny made mistake of waiting too long before beginning 
retreat, and consequently about 500,000 troops trapped. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty: A convoy of 3 large liners attacked by submarines on 


Sept. 18 in Central Mediterranean; 2 destroyed and third probably 
damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Two large tankers and a cargo ship sunk in 
Gibraltar harbour by m.t.bs., and a ship of 12,000 tons (later stated to 
be the Durham) severely damaged and driven against the rocks, where 
it foundered. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active on frontier and at Tobruk. 

R.A.F.: Two schooners hit and blown up recently off Tripoli, a 
heavily-laden cargo ship set on fire off Kerkenah on Sept. 20, and a 
destroyer off Tripoli attacked successfully. Benghazi bombed on night 
of Sept. 20; direct hits on moles. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Kufra aerodrome bombed. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk defences and motor concentrations at 
Jerabub bombed. Benghazi raided; one aircraft destroyed. 


September 23 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Bombs in night in East Anglia from one aircraft; no 
casualties, and only slight damage. 
Against Germany: A large supply ship hit by bombs off Norway 
previous day, and in night Boulogne docks raided by a small force. 
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German communiqué: A cargo ship sunk off the Humber in night, 
and Great Yarmouth harbour bombed. Minesweepers shot down 4 
bombers attacking a convoy. No activity over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting along whole front previous day and 
in night. Supplementary: At Dnepropetrovsk guerrillas destroyed 
transport aircraft and a fuel depot, and at Krivoi Rog iron miners did 
much damage and killed many Germans. Many local successes in 
“western direction of the front’’, and on Sept. 20 the Black Sea Fleet 
Air Arm brought down 9 ’planes and destroyed 10 guns and 34 lorries. 

Tass Agency: The Germans driven back 7 miles in one sector of 
Leningrad front. Moscow wireless: The Germans lost 30,000 men in 
the Kiev fighting and 14,000 on Oesel Island. Red Star: Heavy fighting 
round Lake Ilmen, where the Germans had lost in 3 weeks between 
45 and 60 thousand killed, wounded, or prisoners. Seven divisions 
flung against Russians in Staraya Russa sector, and eventually broke 
through, but after very heavy losses. The forces which broke through 
were afterwards encircled and put to flight, only small groups regaining 
their own lines. 

German communiqué: Increasing signs of disintegration among 
enemy east of Kiev after failure of attempts to break out of encircle- 
ment. At many points officers and commissars left their troops in 
cowardly flight, but failed to avert their fate. Prisoners now totalled 
380,000, including C.-in-C. of 5th Army, with over 570 tanks, and 
2,100 guns captured or destroyed. Fifty Soviet divisions completely 
destroyed. In Black Sea previous day dive-bombers set fire to a cruiser, 
hit a torpedo boat and a patrol ship, and destroyed 9 freighters. Off 
Kronstadt a cruiser and a destroyer sunk by the air force, another 
cruiser and 2 destroyers hit, and a tanker set on fire. 

Berlin wireless: A Russian battleship sank after a bombing attack 
in Gulf of Finland previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
London statement: Italian claims of previous day exaggerated. 


Only a hulk sunk at Gibraltar. 

Italian communiqué: Air bases at Micaaba and Halfar bombed in 
night. Some bombs dropped indiscriminately at Leros; one raider 
shot down. Air attacks made on British shipping in Eastern Mediter- 
ranean; 2 small ships severely damaged and could be assumed lost. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activity forcing the enemy to evacuate nightly 
positions outside Tobruk perimeter defences. Aggressive action also 
in frontier zone. 
Italian communiqué: Bombs dropped indiscriminately at Benghazi. 


September 24 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over coastal areas in South Wales and 
south-west England in night. Bombs at several points; some damage 
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and a few casualties. A single aircraft dropped bombs during day at 
a place on east coast of Scotland; no casualties or damage. 

Against Germany: A heavily-escorted supply ship of 6,000 tons 
attacked and believed hit by a Hudson while entering a fjord in south. 
west Norway during day. No damage to aircraft. 

German communiqué: Port installations in St. George’s Channel and 
on the British south coast bombed in night; large fires caused at 
Milford Haven and elsewhere. No enemy aircraft over Reich territory, 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere day and night. On 
Sept. 21 53 enemy aircraft destroyed; 16 Russian lost. Supplementary: 
At approaches to Odessa two newly reorganized Rumanian divisions 
routed, and 2 heavy batteries, 100 machine guns, and other material 
captured. On Sept. 22 the Fleet Air Arm shot down 13 aircraft and 
destroyed 10 on the ground. In a sector “‘in western direction”’ of the 
front the troops killed 450 of enemy, destroyed a field battery and 
10 lorries, and captured 10 guns, 11 trench mortars, 21 machine guns, 
3,900 mines, and other material. 

Red Star: In a sector south-east of Leningrad the Germans drove a 
wedge into defences, but a Cossack tank onslaught forced them to 
retreat. A series of counter-attacks launched on the bridges to Lenin- 
grad inflicted heavy losses on Germans; one attack lasting all previous 
day ended in capture of fortified positions from German 126th infantry 
position. In Dvina River area after 4 days’ struggle 2 German divisions 
routed and forced back across the western Dvina, leaving 2,500 dead. 

In the Ukraine bitter fighting near Kherson, and a German attempt 
to capture a point “N”’ thrown back. 

Tass Agency: A message from Zaporozhe stated that despite bomb- 
ing of railway junction the workers continued work under fire and 
restored the working of the lines. 

British Air Ministry: First reports of operations of R.A.F. in the 
U.S.S.R. showed a number of patrols flown and encounters with 
enemy in which 7 shot down with one British lost. 

Swedish reports: A setback to the Germans and Austrians west of 
Murmansk, despite reinforcements of Alpine troops. 

German communiqué: Further enemy forces wiped out east of Kiev 
previous day, and remnants reduced to restricted pockets, where 
conditions chaotic. In Bay of Kronstadt hits scored by dive-bombers 
on battleships and a destroyer, and in the White Sea an important 
power works destroyed by bombers. Berlin spokesman: German 
troops in suburbs of Leningrad, and the noose round the city now 
tightening. The population facing the fate of Warsaw, and “‘catas- 
trophic conditions will soon develop’. 

Unofficiai report: Peterhof captured. 

Berlin wireless: The Isthmus of the Crimea bombed and dive- 
bombed during day; heavy explosions and fires seen. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA . 

Admiralty: An enemy supply ship and a transport torpedoed in 
Central Mediterranean by a submarine; the first believed sunk and the 
transport seen on fire. A minelayer of the Crotone class torpedoed and 
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probably destroyed by another submarine, and a supply ship of 5,000 
tons hit by torpedo. A large schooner hit and probably sunk by 
syn-fire from a submarine, which suffered no damage though engaged 
by shore defences. 

‘R.A.F.: Fleet Air Arm aircraft on night of Sept. 22 torpedoed a 
large cargo ship in Central Mediterranean; a large patch of oil seen. 
A \ smaller vessé? also hit, and seen later down by the bows. Heavy 
bombers hit a small vessel and secured a near miss on a large one. 
Reconnaissance on Sept. 23 showed one ship with only stern and bows 
above’ water. 

Italian communiqué: A convoy in the Mediterranean attacked by 
air force; a 2,500 ton cargo ship sunk, and‘a 1,000 ton vessel badly 
damaged. A tanker of 12,000 tons sunk by a submarine in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 





NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour and targets at Tripoli bombed on night 
of Sept. 22. Bursts seen at bases of moles and hits on barracks, etc. 
near Tripoli wireless stations. At Gondar positions effectively bombed 
during day. One aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean 
actions. 

Italian communiqué: Positions at Tobruk shelled effectively, and 
enemy attempts to approach Italian positions repulsed. Benghazi, 
Tripoli, Homs, and Misurata raided; 5 persons wounded at Misurata. 
Two bombers brought down at Tripoli and Homs. In Gondar area 
enemy units repelled with heavy losses. 


September 25 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A very small number of aircraft crossed south coast 
in night. One dropped bombs at a point near coast; no casualties and 
only slight damage. 

Against Germany: Enemy shipping attacked by patrols previous 
day despite very bad weather; a large supply ship bombed from a low 
level off Norway and a minesweeper attacked off Dunkirk. 

German communiqué: Various railway lines hit on east coast of 
Scotland during day, and Dover harbour bombed in night. No fighting 
operations over Reich territory. ~ 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: A convoy of 12 ships on way to England 
attacked by U-boats west’ of Africa, and all sunk except one small 
vessel. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day and in 
hight. On Sept. 22 75 German aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. In 
Gulf of Finland an enemy transport sunk. Supplementary: 14 German 
and one Finnish ship sunk recently, and several others put out of 
action. Untrue that Soviet ships lost, and also untrue that 302 tanks 
Cc 
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destroyed near Leningrad. In Minsk area the guerrilla movemey 
increasing daily, and in 2} months over 2,500 Germans’ killed ané 
wounded. Three Staff H.Q., 112 bridges, 39 tanks, 12 armoured car; 
22 aircraft, and about 400 lorries, 450 bicycles, and 200 wagons 
destroyed. Eight stores, 15 food columns, 75 tank lorries, and 4 
ammunition lorries blown up, and 27 guns, 40 machine guns, ete, 
captured. In August and September 4 punitive expeditions sent agains 
the guerrillas; all suffered heavy losses and achieved nothing. A group oj 
Black Sea aircraft destroyed 22 guns, 40 infantry motor-cars, and ? 
tanks, and fighter aircraft raiding aerodromes destroyed 11 aircraft a 
one and 15 at another. 

Tass Agency: Five aircraft shot down when raiding Moscow i 
night, and 2 during previous day. 

German communiqué: Desperate attempts to break out by last oj 
forces encircled east of Kiev prevented with heavy loss. The body oj 
the C.-in-C. of the Soviet south-western front found. His staff, with 
those of 5th and 21st Russian Armies, wiped out. Military targets 
in Moscow and arms factories near Tula bombed in night. _ 

Berlin wireless: A Russian m.t.b. sunk.and a submarine blown up by 
a mine. One German patrol boat lost. 

News Agency: Many Russian batteries destroyed on westem 
approaches to Leningrad, but however fast this done the Russian 
re-established them, fighting on hard despite heavy losses. The 
total number of persons, military and civil, inside the German sted 
collar about 43 million. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: A number of enemy aircraft intercepted off North African 
coast previous day, and an Italian seaplane shot down in Ionian Sea. 
Ascertained that the large ship attacked on night of Sept. 22 in Central 
Mediterranean had sunk. 

Italian communiqué: Palermo raided in night; damage to private 
houses, but no casualties reported. One raider shot down. Air bases 
in Malta bombed during past 2 nights, and in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean a small vessel seriously damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols from Tobruk operating over a wide front. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi successfully raided on night of Sept. 23. 
A vessel at Benghazi blown up and ships at anchorage straddled, and 
fires started among shipping at Tripoli. Bardia bombed by Fleet 
Air Arm and a large fire started. Traffic on road between Misurata 
and Sirte bombed previous day and a petrol tank vehicle blown up 
and near Bardia a large dump bombed by South Africans. Five 
aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean actions; 2 pilots saved. 

German communiqué: East of Sollum 7 fighters and a bomber brought 
down by fighters without loss. 

Italian communiqué: Intense aerial activity over the Western desert 
and frontier zone; 8 aircraft brought down by the Germans. Tripoli 
Benghazi, and Bardia raided; at the last the hospital hit, and 3 patients 
killed. One raider at Tripoli shot down. The Culquabert garrison 
made a sortie and captured an enemy fortified position, inflicting 
heavy losses, 
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September 26 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
IR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: An enemy aircraft dropped bombs harmlessly near 
cast Anglian coast. 

Against Germany: Four enemy minesweepers and 2 A.A. ships 
nttacked off Dunkirk; 2 of former set on fire and both latter badly 
damaged. Off Cherbourg a small pattol ship sunk. All aircraft 
returned. 

German communiqué: A large cargo ship set on fire in English waters. 
(o activity over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The trawlers Skudd III and Strathborve sunk. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere in night. Two German 
econnaissance ‘planes brought down at approaches to Moscow 
previous day. On Sept. 23 the air force destroyed 86 tanks, 32 
armoured cars, 7 small tanks, 339 lorries with troops and equipment, 
7 fuel lorries, 7 anti-tank guns, and 15 A.A. emplacements. In 
ddition, 11 A.A. batteries put out of action, 5 infantry companies 
lestroyed, and in air fighting and on ground 138 aircraft destroyed; 
36 Russian lost. 

Supplementary: Fighter aircraft operating with British fighters 
uring Sept. in one sector, and in a few days 26 enemy ’planes brought 
own, 7 by the British; only 1 Russian and 1 British lost. The Black 
ea Air Arm on Sept. 22 destroyed 30 aircraft, and on Sept. 23 8. 
Aircraft bombing one of the crossings of the Dnieper destroyed nearly 

infantry battalions, 67 motor-cars, 10 guns, and several dozen 
upply lorries. Guerrillas destroyed 12 bridges over the Desna and its 
ributaries. 

Red Star: The Germans driven back 5 miles at Leningrad by a 
ounter-attack, and 4 heavily fortified villages recaptured. Voroshilov’s 
eft flank now secured; for a month the sector at Novgorod had been 
stabilized, with his forces strongly entrenched on eastern bank of 
‘olkhov river. : . 
Swedish reports: North of Smolensk the Germans driven back 

across the Dvina, and the Russian counter-attack at Glukovo (between 
hernigov and Kursk) developing, and threatening the German 
eft flank south of Gomel. 
German communiqué: Railways and arms works in areas round 
Kharkov, Tula, and Moscow destroyed by air bombing. Fiihrer’s 
.0.: Annihilation of enemy east of Kiev being relentlessly pursued, 
pnd prisoners totalled 492,000. Later: The prisoners now 574,000. 
Berlin wireless: Shipping at Leningrad and Kronstadt successfully 
shelled by artillery. A large village and 3,000 prisoners taken south-east 
f the Desna river in fighting on Sept. 24 and 25. 
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MEDITERRANEAN ARPA 
Italian communiqué: Micaaba aerodrome bombed in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: No change. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks at Wolchefit and Chelga 
repelled with heavy losses. Strong gunfire at Tobruk. Misurata town 
raided on Sept. 24 by 2 aircraft; both shot down, and another destroyed 
over Benghazi. 


September 27 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Targets at Cologne’and elsewhere in 
Western Germany bombed in night; also Calais and Dunkirk docks, 
One aircraft missing. During day, successful operations over Northem 
France, Amiens railway centre and a junction near La Bassee bombed 
effectively, and 21 enemy fighters destroyed. Thirteen fighters lost, 
but 3 pilots saved. One fighter lost during offensive patrols in morning. 

German communiqué: Two freighters in convoy sank east of Hull in 
night and arms works on east and south coasts bombed. Minor enemy 
forces flew over German Bight and into Western Germany in night. 
Bombs caused insignificant damage. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day. On 
Sept. 24 118 enemy aircraft destroyed; 29 Russian lost, and on Sept. 25 
44 German, and 19 Russian. Now ascertained that Rumanian losses 
near Odessa on Sept. 24 numbered 5 to 6,000, of whom 2,000 killed. 
On same day in western direction of the front bombers destroyed an 
airfield with 50 aircraft, and set fire to munition dumps, all without loss. 

American press report: Parachute troops landed in Crimea previous 
day between Eupatoria and Theodosia, but were successfully dealt with. 

Moscow military commentator: The Odessa forces in a 2-day offensive, 
drove the enemy from 2 important towns, and killed over 50,000 
Germans and Rumanians. 

Leningrad wireless:, Further attempts to pierce outer defences 
smashed with heavy losses in men and material. One Soviet unit 
killed at least 2,000 Germans and drove them out of several villages. 

British Air Ministry: R.A.F. fighters continuing to escort Soviet 
bombers on offensive operations, and had shot down 2 more of enemy 
without loss. 

German communiqué: Battle east of Kiev concluded, and 5 Soviet 
armies annihilated. Prisoners numbered 665,000, with 885 tanks, 
3,718 guns, and vast quantities of other material. “‘A victory has thus 
been won which has no parallel in history.”” Arms works near Tula and 
military targets in Moscow bombed. ; 

Finnish communiqué: Praaza, 25 miles west of Petroskli, captured, and 
near Pykajarvi, in Eastern Karelia, a Soviet Division and an armoured 
regiment annihilated, much booty captured, and several thousand 
prisoners. 
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_ MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Palermo harbour attacked by heavy bombers on night of 
Sept. 24. ; J 
Italian communiqué: Palermo raided; no casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo; An enemy working party engaged successfully in the 
western sector previous day; patrolling activity at night. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli and Benghazi raided on nights of Sept. 24 and 25. 
Direct hits scored and fires started. Motor transport on coast road 
east of Sirte bombed previous day; lorries blown up and set on fire, and 
direct hits scored on transport concentrations. Off Tripoli a ship blown 
up and sunk. A dump and camp at Gambut bombed by South Africans. 

Italian communiqué: Some troops and vehicles captured at Sollum by 
the Germans. Tripoli and Benghazi raided; no casualties, and 3 raiders 
destroyed and a 4th forced to land in Italian lines. 


September 28 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Offensive patrols over France during 
day; a supply train and 2 petrol wagons set on fire, an A.A. gun silenced, 
and aircraft on ground, troops, and a machine-gun post attacked. All 
the aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Two freighters sunk in day in Faroe Island 
waters. Enemy lost 23 aircraft in attempts to attack Channel coast 
previous day. No flights over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
German communiqué: U-boats in several days’ attack on convoys 
sank 12 ships and an escort vessel between Gibraltar and England, and 
in Southern Atlantic a tanker. 
Canadian Naval communiqué: The Canadian corvette Levis sunk 
with loss of 18 lives. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front previous day and night. 
On Sept. 25 44 German aircraft destroyed; 19 Russian lost. Supple- 
mentary: The 392nd German Regiment routed in one of the sectors of 
the Leningrad front, and its documents captured. Guerrillas very 
successful in occupied areas near Vitebsk, and in September killed over 
200 Germans, destroyed several tanks and over 40 cars, and captured 
ot blew up 7 supply lorries, 13 fuel dumps, and 11 bridges. In 7-days 
fighting on western front one army unit wiped out 18 infantry com- 
panies, killing some 2,300 and destroying 18 tanks, 41 ammunition 
lorries, and 10 trench mortar batteries, and capturing many Germans, 
with 48 field guns, 64 machine guns, and other arms. In a sector of the 
Leningrad front 580 officers and men were killed, 6 tanks put out of 
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action, and guns, etc., captured. On a south-west sector the air force 
destroyed about 37 lorries with enemy troops. 

Captured documents showed extent of German losses; e.g., the 9th 
Army Commander stated that in 22 days his Corps lost over 4,000 killed, 
and, including the wounded, one-third of its men. In Rumania much 
damage being done by sabotage to railway trucks of German equip- 
ment, provisions, stores, etc. 

Later: On Sept. 26 98 German aircraft destroyed; 36 Russian lost. 
Northern Fleet units sank 2 transports of 8,000 and 4,000 tons, and 
coastal batteries and Baltic Fleet units sank a cruiser and a destroyer 
In the Black Sea an enemy tanker of 1,000 tons sunk. Two reconnais- 
sance ’planes brought down over Moscow previous day. 

Izvestia: Ten more villages recaptured in vicinity of Yelnya front 
after a crossing of the Desna forced in which 3 defence lines taken 
and many tanks, etc., destroyed. 

Reuter telegram from Moscow: Extravagant German claims of 
encirclement of hundreds of thousands east of Kiev denied in Moscow. 
Information that bulk of troops from Kiev evacuated in an organized 
manner and final rearguard actions entrusted to Home Guard. 

A Naval broadcaster: Oesel and Dago islands still holding out. 

German communiqué: Warships at Kronstadt and nearby shelled by 
the batteries on the Leningrad front and a cruiser set on fire. Railways 
and transport trains in the Kharkov and Moscow areas and near the 
source of the Volga raided, and a direct hit also scored on a battleship 
near Kronstadt. Military targets in Mos¢dW attacked in night. 

News Agency: A Russian attempt to land troops on southern shore 
of Ladoga prevented by bombers, which destroyed a tug, 2 transport 
boats, and 15 smaller craft full of men. 

Two Soviet attempts to land on shore of Ladoga on Sept. 25 and 
27; on second day units managed to land, but were annihilated and 
2 gunboats destroyed. Wireless report: The landing was attempted 
at Schliisselburg. In waters round Oesel a Soviet speedboat and 
8 laden transports sunk by aircraft. 

Finnish communiqué: Kandalaksha captured, thus isolating Leningrad 
from the north. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Elmas air base, Sardinia, and Marsala and Borizzo, Sicily, 
attacked previous day. Many aircraft and seaplanes damaged, low 
flying attacks made on a hangar and wireless station, and ground crews 
machine-gunned. Bombers off Sicilian coast also engaged and damaged. 

At Porto Empedocle direct hits scored on an electrical plant and on 
a bridge and barracks in neighbourhood. In the Gulf of Taranto a 
cargo ship set on fire and left sinking. Palermo raided on night of 
Sept. 26; also Agrigento railways and warehouses, causing a large fire. 

Italian communiqué: Agrigento, Marsala, Porto Empedocle, and 
Trapani, Sicily, and Cagliari, Sardinia, raided; 3 civilians killed and 8 
wounded. Two raiders destroyed. 

In Central Mediterranean violent attacks being made By aircraft on 
a large British naval formation which sailed from Gibraltar. 
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; NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activity on frontier continuing; a staff car of 
4 Italian officers captured by South Africans previous day. 

The Wolchefit garrison surrendered. 

k.A.F.: Bardia raided previous day, and store dumps in vicinity. An 
enemy fighter shot down and others damaged. Transport and tents at 
Mersa Lukk also bombed. Five aircraft missing from these and 
Mediterranean actions. . 

Italian communiqué: The heroic garrison of Wolchefit ordered to 
cease hostilities on Sept. 26, after a last audacious sortie inflicting heavy 
losses on numerically greatly superior enemy forces. On other sectors 
attempted enemy attacks repulsed. 

Benghazi and Bardia raided; 3 aircraft shot down, and another while 
on reconnaissance over Kufra. 


September 29 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few single aircraft over England and coast of South 
Wales in night; some damage at 2 places and a few casualties at one. 
An aircraft flew over a north-east of Scotland town during day firing 
its machine-gun, but did no damage. 

Against Germany: Frankfurt and other targets in Western Germany 
attacked in night; also St. Nazaire oil depots and refineries, where 
many large fires started. Seven aircraft missing. During day enemy 
flak ships and a barge attacked off Belgian coast; two set on fire, 
6 others damaged, and the barge sunk. A convoy of lorries in Northern 
France hit and 5 set on fire. A gun position put out of action. One 
fighter missing but the pilot safe. 

Against Italy: Targets at Genoa, Turin, and elsewhere in Northern 
Italy attacked by heavy bombers in night. Large fires started in 
docks and factories at Genoa. 

German communiqué: Military targets in St. George’s Channel and 
south-east coast bombed in night. Weak formations flew over North- 
West and South-West Germany in night. Slight damage caused; one 
raider destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: Genoa raided and some houses demolished. 
Fires which broke out in nearby villages rapidly extinguished; one 
civilian killed and 3 wounded. Turin also attacked and a raider shot 
down, Milan, where no bombs reported, La Spezia, where fires started 
were extinguished; 4 persons wounded by shell splinters; and Savona, 
where dwelling houses damaged. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere in night. In Odessa 
sector 2 Rumanian infantry brigades destroyed, with 2,500 killed, 
and 300 prisoners, 47 guns, and 2 tanks captured. Many successes 
by guerrillas in Pskov region. Revised figures showed 113 German air- 
craft destroyed on Sept. 26, and 150 om Sept. 27, when 28 Russian lost. 
Also ascertained that one cruiser (believed to be the Kdln, of 6,000 

tons) and 2 destroyers sunk by Baltic Fleet and coastal batteries, 
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Supplementary: In a 7-day battle in Leningrad area a tank unit 
inflicted 1,500 casualties, destroyed 12 tanks, 2 long-range runs, 3 
A.A. guns, etc., and put out of action 14 tanks and 8 whippet tanks, 

Moscow announcement: The Germans still in full retreat after defeat 
near Briansk, and 2 more villages recaptured. In Leningrad sector ap 
enemy battalion wiped out and 40 lorries and armoured cars destroyed, 
In another sector airmen destroyed 30 tanks, 40 cars, and a German 
company. 

British Air Ministry: Up to night of Sept. 27 12 enemy aircraft 
destroyed by R.A.F. wing for loss of one fighter. 

German communiqué: North-east of Dnepropetrovsk 3 Soviet 
divisions encircled and wiped out by German and Italian troops, and 
13,000 prisoners, 69 guns, and other material captured. Railways in 
Donetz basin and round Moscow effectively bombed and Leningrad and 
Moscow raided in night. Off Kronstadt a cruiser hit. 

Berlin wireless: Kronstadt and Oranienbaum shelled previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Despite persistent attacks by enemy aircraft an important 
convoy passed through Central Mediterranean with loss of one vessel, 
- but no casualties. One escorting warship damaged, but except for 
slight reduction in speed her fighting efficiency unimpaired. 

Italian communiqué: A convoy attacked in Central Mediterranean by 
aircraft. Two heavy cruisers of 10,000 tons and one light cruiser 
certainly sunk, and one battleship, a second large ship, 6 of lesser 
tonnage, and a destroyer severely damaged. Of the merchant ships, 
one torpedoed in Sicilian Channel, one sunk off Algeria, and 2, totalling 
23,000 tons, sunk by aerial torpedoes between Sardinia and Tunisia. 
In encounters with enemy ’planes 6 of latter destroyed; 8 Italian 
missing. Rhodes raided; several buildings and a hospital destroyed, 
and 12 persons killed. In Central Mediterranean fighters shot down 2 
enemy bombers. Palermo, Trapani, Marsala, and Castel Vetrano also 
raided; 9 people killed at Palermo. 

Ships anchored at Malta bombed in night 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols on night of Sept. 27 penetrated defences 
-outside Tobruk and attacked a strong post, inflicting several casualties. 
On Sept. 28 enemy working parties dispersed by gunfire. 

German communiqué: Camps and dumps near Tobruk hit by bombers, 
and 7 enemy aircraft destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: Bardia raided; 4 raiders shot down. An enemy 
attack near Gondar repulsed. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Sept. 16.—The Chamber passed the second reading of the dethaietiin 
con iemning the German Ambassador, adding the words: ‘“To be com- 
municated to the Government’’. The Parliamentary Committee issued 
a 3rd report, stating that the Transocean and the Correo Periodistico 
Sudamericano were simply political instruments of the German Govern- 
ment. 

Sept. 17.—The Chamber passed unanimously a motion that the 
Committee of Constitutional Affairs be asked to report on whether the 
declaration of the German Ambassador to the press constituted an 
infringement of the Chamber’s privilege. 

Sept. 19.—Wiedemann left Buenos Aires for Kobe. 

Sept. 23.—The Acting President told the press that military pre- 
cautions had been taken at Cordoba aviation school and Parana air 
base owing to the discovery of subversive movements, but the measures 
were normal in such cases, and the Federal capital and provinces were 
absolutely quiet. The Government possessed all information concern- 
ing the origin of the affair. 

It was reported that at Cordoba the military authorities removed 
vital parts from the engines of training aircraft, and that at Parana 
several officers, including the commander, had been arrested at the 
Justo José de Urquiza air base. 

Sept. 24.—Further reports of the affair stated that a number of 
officers at Cordoba aviation school had been arrested, charged with 
being closely connected with the leaders of the Nazi movement. Also 
that a military rising was planned to occur simultaneously at Cordoba, 
Parana, and Tucuman, and that the air bases at El Plumerillo, Coronel 
Pringles, and El Palomar had also been occupied by troops. 

Senor Taborda, Chairman of the Congress Committee investigating 
anti-Argentine activities, told the press that he had received threats 
of death the previous day. The movement was an attempt to seize 
control of the Government by local quislings. 

The acting President stated that there was complete tranquillity 
throughout the country, as much in the ranks of the Army as among 
the people. The precautions taken had proved that the incidents 
had been exaggerated; some arrests had been made, but only in order 
to carry out a detailed investigation. 

The Minister of Marine said the reason for the precautions was the 
disappearance of some cases of munitions belonging to the Air Force, 
causing the Government to withdraw all bombs and ammunition from * 
that Service. He confirmed that the commanders of the airfields at 
Cérdoba and Parana had been arrested. General Zuloaga, commanding 
the Military Air Arm, and the second-in-command of the Air Force, 
asked to be relieved of their posts. 

Sept. 25.—The Government issued a decree retiring General Zuloaga 
at his own request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sept. 16.—Dr. Hsu Mo, the first Chinese Minister to the Common- 
wealth, presented his credentials to the Governor-General, and said 
1301 
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recent events in the Pacific and elsewhere had convinced the Australian 
and Chinese Governments of the necessity of cementing and strengthen- 
ing the relations which had always so happily existed between them. 

Sept. 22.—Sir Earle Page left for London. 

Sept. 25.—Mr. Fadden presented the Bu@get for 1941-42 in the 
House of Representatives, showing expenditure on war purposes 
of £A217 million. Of this, £A63 million -was available at existing 
rates of taxation, and of the balance, £A122 million would be borrowed, 
and new taxation and War-Time Contributions would make up the 
deficit of £A32 million. . 

Among tax increases were 6d. in the £ on the company tax, surcharges 
on all postal articles, and higher telephone charges. The War-Time 
contribution would be assessed on every income, and the scale of 
contribution would progressively increase up to 18s. in £ on large 
incomes. 

The estimated revenue at existing rates of taxation was 
£A163,227,000. The Budget provided for total expenditure of 
£A322,000,000, and expenditure on all services other than war was 
placed at £A102,306,000. Of the war expenditure £A160 million would 
be spent in Australia, and £A55 million in providing a wide range of 
war material for the British, Empire, and Allied Governments. 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 23.—The German Commander in Selgium was reported 
to have ordered the arrest of 25 hostages as a reprisal for the shooting 
of 2 German policemen at Tournai, and to have stated that 5 would 
be shot at once if there were any more attempts. 

Sept. 27.—General Falkenhausen announced the execution of 
20 Belgians, members of an armed band, “‘undoubtedly Communists’, 
who stole a large quantity of explosives from a dump in France on 
Sept. 23, and on Sept. 25 tried to blow up troop trains. 


BERMUDA 
Sept. 25.—The U.S. Secretary of the Navy arrived and inspected 
all the American defence bases in the island. 


BOLIVIA 

Sept. 17.—The Foreign Minister invited the Argentine, Brazilian, 
and Chilean Ambassadors and the Paraguayan and Peruvian Ministers 
to a meeting as prescribed in the Havana Conference, and gave them 4 
memo describing a certain tendencious campaign “‘of known origin’ 
designed to undermine friendly relations between the South American 
nations. The memo quoted articles in South American papers inviting 
their countries to attack their neighbours. 


BULGARIA | 

Sept. 16.—It was announced that a reply to the Soviet Note had been 
handed to the Moscow Foreign Office the previous day. The Govern- 
ment protested against the assertion that the change in certain penal 
regulations, duly voted by Parliament, was a preparation for an attack 
on Russia, and they noted with regret that the Soviet were misinformed 
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over the situation in Bulgaria; otherwise they would have no serious 
grounds for complaining of Bulgaria’s disloyalty. 

Everything contained in the Soviet assertion that Bulgaria had 
adopted a disloyal attitude was untrue. The Soviet Government had 
been misled by propaganda from ‘‘various radio stations’’; actually 
“Bulgaria has merely taken the course corresponding to her interests. 
The Government know nothing of provocative action against the Soviet 
Union on Bulgarian soil’. 

Sept. 17.—Soviet statement that the Bulgarian Note was unsatis- 
factory. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 19.—It was understood that the Government had sent a Note 
to Russia protesting against the landing of parachutists and saboteurs 
on Bulgarian territory on Sept. 15, when they attempted to establish 
themselves in the Dobritch region in the Dobruja, but were all killed 
or captured. 

It a learnt that the Government had prohibited the publication 
of the Soviet Note of Sept. 10. 

Sept. 20.—A state of emergency was declared throughout the 
country, following the announcement of the arrest of “a number of 
Russian parachutists and other persons who had succeeded in reaching 
Bulgarian soil’. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement that Bulgaria would adhere 
strictly to her policy of friendship and support for the Axis, and called 
on all officials to report at once all “‘breaches of discipline’. 

Reports were current that 17 divisions had been mobilized, of which 
12 were on the Turkish frontier; also that strong forces of Italian troops 
had recently arrived in the country. 

It was announced that M. Todorov, a leader of the Peasant Party and 
an exile from the country, was leaving for America to raise a Free 
Bulgarian Force. 

Sept. 22.—Papen arrived in Sofia. 

Sept. 24.—It was learnt, that a total black-out had been ordered at 
‘arna and Burgas, and that the Turkish population at Yambol, a large 
pir base, had been evacuated. Mobilization was being speeded up, and 
nits stationed near the Turkish frontier had been transferred towards 
he Rumanian border. 

The Minister of the Interior told the foreign press, according to the 
serman News Agency, that all was quiet in the country, and no prepar- 
htions were being made for war. They had no aggressive intentions and 
0 pressure was being exerted on the country from any quarter. 

He declared that the report of the landing of Soviet parachutists was 
tue; they had been rounded up. Reservists had been called up, he 
dmitted, but only for 3 weeks’ training. 


ANADA 

Sept. 17.—Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking in Ottawa, said he had 
eturned from England conyinced that the union in purpose and aim of 
€ democratic forces would not suffice, and that nothing less than one 
ast brotherhood of freedom, acting in unison, would preserve the 
orld’s freedom and save humanity from prolonged and bitter agony. 
he brightest light on the world’s horizon now was the growing recogni- 
on of the deepening interdependence of the British Commonwealth 
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and the United States, which was each coming to realize that neither, 
acting alone, could destroy Germany’s military machine. 

Recalling Lincoln’s conclusion that the United States could not 
exist half slave and half free, he said the lesson Lincoln had learned had 
now come to have world-wide application. And the issue had to be 
fought out to a finish. 

Sept. 20.—An agreement with the U.S. Government was signed 
a the armed forces of each country might cross the frontier 

reely. 


CHINA 

Sept. 19.—The 10th anniversary of the Mukden incident was ob- 
served in Chungking, with renewed vows to fight on until victory. 
Chiang Kai-shek, in a manifesto, declared China’s ultimate war aim 
was to recover Manchuria, and said “‘the future stability of the Far East 
hinges on the settlement of the Manchurian problem, because so long as 
the North-East remains in Japanese hands so long will China’s war 
continue’. 

Sept. 21.—Broadcast by the Ambassador in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Sept. 16.~The press reported the repulse with heavy losses of 
Japanese attacks in the Tayun hills, in Northern Hunan. 

Sept. 18.—The Chinese reported the recapture of Tungshan, on the 
upper Fu River in southern Hupeh, after fierce fighting. They also 
reported that some 30,000 troops of the Nanking Administration in 
northern Honan had mutinied and killed their officers. 

Sept. 20.—Chinese reports admitted Japanese successes in Northern 
Hunan, where strong forces based on Yochow were driving south ina 
powerful offensive to destroy Chinese bases east of Tungting Lake. 
The Japanese had also begun a new attack in Southern Hupeh in the 
area bounded by the Han River and the Yangtze. 

Sept. 21.—Fierce fighting was reported in Chekiang Province, east of 
Shaoping, the Chinese claiming to have inflicted hedvy losses, 

A Japanese spokesman in Shanghai stated that a column operating 
from the Tayun Hills had defeated a strong Chinese force, killing some 
4,000, while another column south of Yochow had crossed the Sintsiang 
River and advanced some 20 miles. A combined naval and army force 
had landed on the south shore of Tungting Lake. 

Changsha was bombed by 4 formations of aircraft and 3 large fires 
started. 

Sept. 22.—The Japanese were reported to have crossed the Mi Rivet 
some 50 miles north of Changsha. 

It was stated in Chungking that the Japanese were using 60,00 
troops, with 20,000 in reserve, but that they had been halted along 4 
40-mile front running east and west across the railway. On Sept. 17 
some 15,000 casualties had been inflicted on them. 

Sept. 23.—The Japanese reported the continuation of the advance 
down the Siang River valley towards Changsha, and claimed full contro 
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of Tungting Lake and the lower reaches of the Siang. The Chinese 
reported strong counter-attacks against Yochow. 

Sept. 24.—The Chinese claimed to have checked the Japanese 
offensive in Hunan. Changsha was raided again. 

Sept. 25.-The Japanese claimed the capture of Chinching, 30 miles 
north of Changsha. Chungking reports claimed that the Japanese 
had suffered 15,000 casualties in 5 days’ fighting in Hunan, and that 
the air force was bombing Japanese vessels on Tungting Lake. 
Changsha was bombed heavily. 

Reports from Tokyo claimed the capture of Yingtien, a stronghold 
on the south-east shore of Lake Tungting. 

Sept. 26.—The Chinese claimed that the situation was well in hand; 
they had some 300,000 men in the field, and the Japanese 100,000. 
The Japanese were reported to be making powerful attacks with 
aircraft, artillery, and tanks. 

Yochow, the Japanese H.Q., was bombed, but the damage, according 
to the Japanese, was negligible. 

Sept. 27.—Japanese reports claimed the capture of Changsha. 

Chungking reports admitted that the Japanese had reached the line 
where they were turned back 2 years previously. Chuchow, 25 miles 
south of Changsha, was raided by waves of bombers. 

Sept. 28.—A Japanese spokesman in Shanghai said Changsha was 
the nerve centre of the Chinese 9th war zone, and must be captured. 
The Japanese, he added, were advancing along the whole line, after a 
series of advances and encircling movements which had trapped large 
Chinese forces. 

Sept. 29.—The Japanese reported that Changsha was now completely 
occupied. The Chinese reported violent fighting in Hunan and claimed 
to have recaptured several important points on the enemy’s flank and 
rear. Troops, assisted by guerrillas, were tearing up the lines on the 
Canton-Hankow railway to disrupt Japanese supplies. 

They also said their forces had launched offensives in Chekiang, 
Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Kiangsi so as to ease the pressure in Hunan. 
A Chungking message stated that Santu and Nanjih islands had 
been recaptured. 


SouTH CHINA 
Sept. 23.—The Japanese were reported to be attacking in the East 
River district and in the West River area west and north of Sunwui 
and Yanping. They had also attempted, according to the Chinese, to 
puslt inland from Toishan, but had been repulsed. 
Sept. 24.—The Japanese reported the capture of Toishan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Sept. 26.—It was understood that the German military authorities 
had ordered an inquiry into the causes of a series of railway accidents 
most of which occurred on the lines directly linking the industrial 
areas of Austria with the war zones in Russia. Collisions had occurred 
at Holesovice, Vlasska-Polanka, and Bratislava and an explosion had 
taken place in the Vlarsky Pass and destroyed a troop train. Trains 
carrying hay had been set on fire, and petrol tank trucks emptied. A 
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‘preliminary report by the court of inquiry attributed the collisions 
to a faulty signal system. 

It was also learnt that a report had been sent to Géring showing 
that in the Protectorate production by highly skilled workers had 
fallen by 30 per cent in July and by 40 per cent in August in the 
Skoda works, the Zbrojovka arms factory at Brno, and the Poldi 
Huts at Kladno. Explosions had occurred" at the electrical works 
at Trebenice and the munition works at Vlasim. 

Sept. 27.—The resignation of the Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, 
von Neurath, was announced, owing to “undermined health’, and 
the appointment of Heydrich, of the Gestapo, to succeed him. 

Sept. 28.—Heydrich took over as Deputy Protector, and proclaimed 
a state of emergency in 6 districts—Prague, Brno, Moravska-Ostrava, 
Kladno, Hradec (K6niggratz), and Olomouc (Olmiitz). 

Heydrich visited Dr. Hacha, accompanied by Frank, State Secretary 
of the Protectorate, and, according to the German News Agency, told 
him that irresponsible sections of the population in enemy pay had 
recently committed a number of individual actions hostile to the Reich, 
and had, by means of propaganda connected with this attitude, brought 
the people of the Protectorate into conflict with the interests of the 
Reich. Every order-loving person was.assured of the protection of the 
authorities. 

Heydrich then informed Dr. Hacha that the Prime Minister, General 
Eliash, had been arrested on a charge of plotting high treason. 

In the afternoon Dr. Hacha sent Heydrich a written statement in 
which he expressed the readiness of the Protectorate Government to 
co-operate in the task ahead, and asked for support of the Government's 
work, 

Sept. 29.—The execution was reported of 20 persons out of a large 
number arrested on Heydrich’s orders. They included General Bily 
and General Vojta, shot on Sept. 28 by order of the Prague “War 
Court’”’ on a charge of preparing treason, and Brigadier-General 
Horacek (retired), a journalist, a clerk, and some workers, all described 
as “leading Communists’”’. 

Heydrich also ordered: a police curfew at 10 p.m. on: all hotels, 
restaurants, and places of amusement, the banning of all meetings, 
theatre performances, and concerts except those sponsored by the 
Germans, and the locking of all house doors at 11 p.m. 


EGYPT 


Sept. 17.—The Government protested to the German and Italian 
Governments against the bombing of Cairo. 

Sept. 29..-The Government issued an import restriction Order 
cutting down and in some cases prohibiting the import of goods other 
than those necessary for war purposes. 

The Prime Minister broadcast an appeal to the nation to join in 
an anti-waste and economy campaign. He said it was a vain illusion 
to suppose that Egypt alone could live in tranquillity and plenty; 
thanks to her geographical position and her alliance with a Power 
commanding the sea she had been able to maintain her pre-war 
standard of living, but if this was to continue everyone must realize 
that waste must come to an end. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES 

Sept. 21.—Mr. Duff Cooper and the British Ambassador to China 
arrived in Singapore to consult together. 

Sept. 25.—Further reinforcements for the Indian Expeditionary 
Force arrived in Singapore. 

Sept. 26.—The British Minister in Bangkok arrived to confer with 
Mr. Duff Cooper. ; 


FINLAND 

Sept. 16.—Reports from American sources stated that before making 
his speech on Sept. 14 the Minister of Trade was ordered by the 
Germans to dissociate the Government from the demands for peace, 
and was shown incontrovertible evidence that, should Finland attempt 
to discontinue fighting, the country would at once be occupied by 
German forces. 

Sept. 23.—It was understood that the Government had been informed 
by the British Government that if the Finnish forces went on to invade 
purely Russian territory Great Britain would be compelled to treat 
Finland as an enemy both during the war and when peace came to be 
made. 

Sept. 25.—Reports from French sources stated that it was announced 
in Helsinki that the text of the British Note to the Government was 
not in conformity with that published in London and broadcast 
by the B.B.C.; also that the British representations were regarded 
as ‘‘a sequel to a peace offensive to which Finland has been subjected 
for the last month’. The report also said: “It is known that Finland 
has never sought peace of any kind, and has rejected all these 
propositions. These same quarters emphasize that a peace cannot be 
concluded with a Government in which Finland has no confidence, 
and whose elimination is her present war aim.” 

Sept. 27.—Publication of British Note. (See Great Britain.) 


FRANCE 

Sept. 16.—The Paris wireless announced the execution of 10 
“hostages”, including a youth of 19 and a man of 62, as reprisal for 
attacks on German soldiers on Sept. 9, 10, and 11. It was also stated 
that a German N.C.O. was shot and seriously wounded the previous 
evening in Paris. 

Marshal Pétain received General Dentz. 

Further action was taken by the Vichy Government to get rid of 

“undesirable” and “Communist elements’, and to control the press. 
Several papers were suppressed, including Candide, Les Temps Nouveaux 
and Jour-Echo de Paris. é, 
_ Sept. 17.—A German N.C.O. was reported to have died from shots 
fired at him in Paris on Sept. 15. The German authorities issued a 
warning that if any further attacks occurred an increasing number of 
hostages would be shot, and that they would be chosen from all classes 
of the Paris population. 

TheVichy authorities released 22 trade unionists who had been in 
4 concentration camp for many months, in order to mark the difference 
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between ‘‘Communist agitators’ and trade unionists who were sincere 
in their support of the Government. 

Arrival of M. Alphand in London to join General de Gaulle. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Sept. 19.—The Vichy Government announced that 9 Generals had 
been retired in ‘‘a purge of Freemasons from the ranks of the Army and 
the Government’’, and that the Secretary-General of Police had also 
been removed. 

A curfew was imposed in Paris to come into force the next day and 
continue till Sept. 23. 

General Stiilpnagel, the Commander in Paris, in a statement decreeing 
the curfew, said the population had not accomplished their duty in 
cooperating with the occupation authorities. to maintain quiet and 
order. Secret agents working for foreign countries, among whom were 
Communists, were endeavouring to create difficulties between the 
French people and the Germans. He declared he would not tolerate the 
continuous menace to the lives of German soldiers, and would not 
shrink from any decision necessary to fulfil his duty. 

Further arrests of “Communists” were reported from Nice, Lyons, 
and central France. 


Sept. 20.—Twelve more “‘hostages” were shot in Paris,.and 3 more 
persons were sentenced to death. The German military administration 
announced that on Sept. 16 a further attempt was made on a German 
soldier and that the hostages were shot as a reprisal. It was learnt that 
the secretary-general of the French Communist Youth Organization 
had been executed the previous day, with 5 other ‘““Communists”’, and 
that the former political editor of L’Humanité had been sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

The Vichy Government were reported to have given the Germans 
the right to transport war material from Gabes, on the east coast of 
Tunisia, to Tripolitania. 

Sept. 21.—Marshal Pétain broadcast an appeal to the people of the 
occupied zone to give up resisting the German troops. The attempts 
committed against isolated members of the Army of Occupation were, 
he said, criminal, and might lead to further misfortunes. ‘“They should 
be imputed to foreign agents’, he went on, ‘‘for it is not in conformity 
with French tradition to attack under cover of the dark soldiers who 
are carrying out their orders.” 

If they allowed these criminal acts to increase there was a risk that 
repression, despite all his efforts, would extend to the innocent. 


Sept. 22.—Speaking at Chambéry Marshal Pétain said the whole 
world looked on them with sympathy, ‘‘in spite of the defeat which we 
doubtless brought about by our own faults, but which exceeded the 
just punishment of our mistakes’”’. 

He announced that a Commission had been set up to devise a Labour 
Charter, the object of which would be to suppress class struggles. Under 
it the management and the workers in each undertaking, or group 0! 
undertakings, would be in continual contact, and would all take part 
in the success “which they will all have equally at heart’. He went on, 
“step by step we shall move towards the setting tp of a corporative 
system which, taking into aceount social and economic evolutions, will 
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in many ways recall the close solidarity existing in the olden days 
between remarkably conscientious workers and our old families’’. 

Stone by stone the new house was being built in which they hoped to 
live in happiness; soon the foundations would be laid in accordance with 
the principles drawn up by the Constitution Commission, and the 
cement of this basically new State would set firmly in the soil of France. 
He had faith in the success of their common undertakings. 

It was learnt that the Paris State Court had sentenced 4 persons to 
death and 20 others to imprisonment. 

Sept. 23.—It was announced (in London) that two new bodies had 
been set up: a Free French National Committee, and a National Ad- 
visory Council, the latter drawn from French organizations all over the 
world which supported the movement and were in a position to give 
free expression to their feelings. 

General de Gaulle, in a statement for the press, said the Free French 
recognized none of the violations of the Constitution and laws of the 
Republic perpetrated by the Germans and their accomplices in Vichy. 

German H.Q. in Lille announced the carrying out of 3 of the death 
sentences pronounced on Aug. 23 against Communists at Pas de Calais 
“for repeated crimes with explosives and arson’’. 

Paris radio stated that several “Communists” had been arrested 
there during’the day. 

Sept. 24.—General Stulpnagel issued an order that any person of 
the male sex aiding, directly or indirectly, the crews of enemy aircraft 
landing by parachute or who had made forced landings, allowing them 
to flee or hiding them, or helping them in any way whatever, would 
be shot on the spot. Women guilty of the same crime would be sent 
to a concentration camp in Germany. Persons seizing crews forced 
to land or parachutists, or contributing by their behaviour towards 
their capture, would receive a reward of up to 10,000 f. 

Reports from Vichy stated that a state of siege had been declared 
in Paris. 

Sept. 25.—It was announced that the members of the French 
National Committee were: Economy, Finance, and the Colonies, 
M. Pleven; Foreign Affairs, M. Dejean; War, General Legentilhomme; 
Navy and Marine, Admiral Muselier; Justice and Education, Prof. 
Cassin; Interior, Labour, and Information, M. Diethelm; Air, Air- 
Commodore Valin; and National Commissioner without Department, 
Captain Thierry d’Argenlieu. 

A court martial at Gannat, near Vichy, sentenced General Legentil- 
homme to death and ordered the confiscation of his property. 

. German sources denied that a state of siege had been declared in 
aris. if 

Sept. 26.—The Vichy Government protested to the Japanese 
Government against the action of Japanese troops who on the night of 
Sept. 25 ‘‘went to Haiphong and Hanoi and carried out police operations, 
including the closing of streets, searching of houses, and making 
of arrests”. About 100 Chinese and Annamites were stated to be 
in custody. This action “‘constituted an indisputable violation of 
French sovereignty, which has been solemnly guaranteed by the 
Japanese Government in all the agreements hitherto reached between 
it and the French Government’’. 

D 
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Sept. 27.—The German Commander announced the execution of 
2 men condemned the previous day for illegal possession of arms. 

Sept. 28.—It was learnt that the Germans had broadcast a threaten- 
ing message to former French prisoners of war accusing them of “taking 
up the dirty work of anti-German propaganda and becoming agents of 
the de-Gaullists and the Moscow Communists’’. Such behaviour did not 
encourage German clemency, and they were warned that for every 
German attacked 10 Communists would be shot at once. The 9 o’clock 
curfew in Paris was another warning. It coacluded: “It is for you, 
Frenchmen, to decide. You must decide whether you will continue to 
listen to British propaganda with its message of death and revolution, 
or whether you will listen to our voice, which is the voice of freedom. 
France is supposed to be a country of common sense. The time has 
come to prove it.” 

Marshal Pétain in an interview in Vichy, said England’s relations 
with France had been a succession of psychological errors for which 
England was to blame. England knew that France would never 
use her armed forces against her, and ‘“‘I am pledged,” he said, “‘not to 
use our Fleet, our ’planes, or our troops against England. Yet England 
attacked us and is still attacking. The sufferings imposed on Jibuti 
are inhuman, and our northern ports are being hammered to dust by 
the R.A.F.”’ i ; 

Twenty men were executed at Lille for sabotage on the railways. 

Sept. 29.—The number of persons shot since the attacks on Germans 
began in August was believed to be 69, and in Paris alone 4,000 people 
had been taken as hostages. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 16.—The D.A.Z. stated that when the Finnish Trade Minister 
said that Finland’s objective “in this defensive war’’ was to obtain 
secure frontiers and lasting peace once for all he had pointed out that the 
fight of Finnish soldiers alongside their German comrades against 
Bolshevism would continue as before. 

Papen arrived in Berlin. 

Sept. 19.—The High Command announced that up to Aug. 31 the 
losses in Russia were: Army, 84,354 killed, and Air Force, 1,542; 
Wounded, 292,690, and 3,980; and missing, 18,921 and 1,378. The 
number of aircraft lost was 725, only a fraction of the monthly pro- 
duction. 

The Russian losses in prisoners were over 1,800,000, and in dead 
probably the same, if not higher. 

Sept. 20.—The News Agency réported that all Berlin morning papers 
had commented on the ‘‘German-baiting in the Argentine’, which had 
reached a climax. The Vdélkischer Beobachter threatened that if the 
campaign against the German Ambassador and German nationals 
continued Germany would revise her traditionally friendly attitude to 
Argentina. 

Sept. 23.—It was learnt that a decree had recently been issued 
compelling all Jews over 6 years old to wear the badge of the Star of 
David in public always, on pain of being sent to a concentration camp. 
Jews were also forbidden to use any hired conveyance unless they 
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obtained a police permit, and*were excluded from railway waiting- 
rooms and restaurants. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 16.—General de Gaulle arrived in London. 

Lord Halifax told the press that, as he read American history, the 
determination expressed by President Roosevelt to keep the menace 
of war well away from the United States and from the Western Hemis- 
phere was in the true lineage of American thought. From the time the 
first early settlement existed in what was now the United States they 
had been perpetually pushing their land boundaries out, always 
extending their frontiers in the interests of security. That process 
continued westward until the sea was reached. Now they were watch- 
ing the curious paradox of the world shrinking and at the same time 
the necessity forcing itself on the minds of American statesmen and 
thinkers of pushing their defensive boundaries further out. 

That was the explanation of the President’s action in regarding 
Iceland as. an essential outpost of defence and of his thought about 
keeping the waters of the Atlantic essential to American defence clear 
of potential menace and potential attackers. 

Sept. 17.—Intimation to Turkish Government in connection with 
report of the transfer of Italian warships to Bulgaria. (See Turkey.) 

Sept. 18.—M. Alphand, Financial Attaché to the Vichy Embassy in 
Washington, arrived in London to join General de Gaulle. He said 
that he was convinced that a German victory would mean the complete 
economic vassaldom of France and had presented the Vichy Ambassa- 
dor in Washington with a memo to prove this, but M. Haye professed 
to believe that Germany must win the war. He also said that Darlan 
had stated in May that a Germany victory would mean that France 
would again become a great Power, whereas a British victory would 
relegate her to a lower rank. On hearing this he had resigned. 

Sept. 20.—Air Vice-Marshal Andrews, speaking at Newcastle, said 
that from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 fighter aircraft and the other defences 
under the Fighter Command had destroyed over 1,000 enemy aircraft 
for the loss of some 300. Day fighters destroyed 636. 

Coastal Command aircraft since the war began had attacked 710 
enemy naval units and supply ships. 

When General Wavell began his attack in Libya the air force was 
greatly outnumbered, but when the victory was complete 1,100 
Italian aircraft were found abandoned or useless on captured enemy 
airfields, and in Tobruk harbour were 23 bombed ships. 

Sept. 21.—The Chinese Ambassador, in a broadcast, said China was 
now in her 5th year of war against aggression. The military situation 
was better now than could have been expected 2 years ago, and China’s 
dauntless soldiers had fought the mighty war machine of Japan to a 
standstill. In the last 18 months the Japanese had actually lost ground, 
and had withdrawn from Kwangsi, a province of 13 million people 
and had been driven from Foochow, capital of a province of 24 million. 

At least a million Japanese had been killed or wounded and another 
million were immobilized in China. 

The Chinese realized that their struggle was not only for the freedom 
of their country, but also for the preservation of their race; also that 
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there could be no durable peace in the Far East until the menace of 
Japan was resolutely ret pe nd finally removed. Finally, they were 
sustained in their resistance by their faith in the ultimate triumph 6{ 
good over evil. 

* China needed aid. of two sorts: first the withholding of supplies to 
Japan, and the maintenance of the freezing of her credits, and secondly, 

direct help in the form of material. 

Sept. 22.—The King of Greece arrived in London, with the .Crown 
Prince and the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance and Labour. 

Sept. 23.—The Soviet Ambassador, addressing the American Cham. 
ber of Commerce in London, said that conservative estimates of the 
German losses in the east were 3 million killed, wounded, and missing, 
and the aircraft destroyed about 8,500. Hitler could not afford to 
disclose such losses to the German people, but before long they would 
be known. 

There was no baseness, no crime, no barbarism, no torture of 
prisoners and wounded, of the peaceful population, to which Hitler's 
Army had not stooped. ‘The blood freezes in one’s veins’’, he said, 
“when one listens to stories of the bestialities to which the so-called 
Hitler warriors resort in the occupied regions of the Ukraine and 
Byelo Russa. Hitler’s Army is not an army in the usual sense of the 
word; it is a Panzer horde of ravaging beasts which simply besmirches 
the name of the German nation.” 

It was not an exaggeration to say that the fate of humanity for 
many generations to come was being decided on the battlefields of the 
east. The original Hitler plan had been upset; there were also many 
reasons to believe that the war there would not be at a standstill in 
the autumn or winter. 

He ended by pointing out the urgency of material help being given 
to them. They had lost some valuable factories and industrial areas, 
and had been compelled to destroy a number of important enterprises 
in carrying out the scorched earth policy. The Soviet people had the 
right to expect such co-operation, as they all—men, women, and even 
children—were fighting not only for themselves, but also for the free- 
dom and security of other countries. 

Sept. 24.—It was announced that General Wavell had paid a visit 
to London and had left again for India. 

The conclusion of an agreement was announced for the exchange of 
an equal number of British and German diplomatic and consular 
officials and their families, who had been prisoners for over a year. 
Among 12 British diplomats to be released was Sir Lancelot Oliphant, 
the Ambassador to Belgium, who was captured in May, 1940. 

Conference of the Allied Governments in London and speech by 
Mr. Eden. (See Special Note.) 

Hr. Hartmann, Lord Mayor of Oslo when the Germans landed and 
until April, 1941, arrived in London and joined the Norwegian Govern- 
ment as Minister without Portfolio. He told the press that the position 
of the Quisling Government, whose members were despised, was 
becoming more and more difficult, and that the Norwegian people 
were more than ever wholeheartedly in favour of the Allies and confi- 
dent of final victory. 

It was announced in London that the Government had withdrawn 
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the facilities under which Switzerland had been obtaining passage of 
materials for her industries through the blockade, owing to the con- 
clusion recently of a commercial agreement between her and Germany. 
The Government would, however, continue to give facilities within 
reasonable limits for Swiss imports of foodstuffs and fodder and of 
certain other things exclusively for domestic consumption. 

Sept. 25.—It was stated in London that the amount of munitions 
and war material being sent to Russia was the maximum quantity 
which could be carried by any system of transport available. A 
complete programme of transportation for the larger supplies that 
were going later was being organized concurrently with the munitions 
programme itself. ' 

Sept. 26.—Lord Halifax left for America via Lisbon. Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton arrived in England from the Middle East. 

Sept. 27.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in London, and told the press 
that “we have a lot more friends in Spain than anybody thinks”’. 

The text of the Note to Finland was issued. It stated that so long as 
Finland, in alliance with Germany, was carrying on an aggressive war 
against and on the territory of the ally of Great Britain the Govern- 
ment were bound to consider her to be a member of the Axis, since it 
was impossible to separate the war Finland was waging from the general 
European war. After stating that if the invasion of Russian territory 
continued Finland would have to be treated as an open enemy, the 
Note said that although the Finnish Government had expelled the 
British Minister, the Government were ready to overlook this act of 
discourtesy, and would welcome an early restoration of normal 
diplomatic intercourse. But the first essential was that Finland should 
evacuate all territories beyond the 1939 frontiers. As soon as this was 
done the Government would be ready to study sympathetically any 
proposals for the improvement of relations. 

The Ministry of Supply received a telegram from M. Maisky saying 
he had just been informed that the production of tanks in the ‘Tanks 
for Russia’’ week was 10 per cent greater than the previous week, 
itself a record. 

Sept. 28.—The Ministry of Supply stated that the increase in tank 
output in the week was nearer 20 than 10 per cent over the record 
output of the week before, and that of Sept. 27 was the highest ever 
reached. A telegram of warm thanks and congratulations was received 
from M. Maisky. 

Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in London and saw Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden. He also conferred with Mr. Winant and Mr. Biddle, the 
U.S. Ambassador to the Allied Governments. 

Sept. 29.—It was announced that hundreds more Canadian troops 
had arrived. 


GREECE 


Sept. 19.—Reports from American sources stated that some 600 
people were dying every day from starvation, and that 2 million 
children were facing death during the winter owing to the looting of 
all food stocks by the Germans. Prices were reported to have risen 
by 1,000 per cent, a loaf of bread costing the equivalent of 5/-. 


E 
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Sept. 22.—The King and Prime Minister in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Sept. 23.—In a broadcast to Greece (from London) the King said 
that during the 5 months since he left he had been in the Near East 
and ‘“‘in Egypt we supervised the reorganization of our armed forces, 
Our Navy and Air Force are already in action at the side of our Allies 
and are continuing their splendid tradition. Moreover, the Greek 
Middle East Army, now composed of 2 brigades, will in a short time 
be in a position to place a full division in the field, thanks to the enthu- 
siasm of our officers and men who are rallying to the colours from 
every side’”’. 

He emphasized that Britain and the United States exercised absolute 
control of the seas, and paid a tribute to the increasing strength of 
Britain and the fortitude of her people. 

Sept. 26.—The Prime Minister, speaking in London, said: “‘Bulgaria’s 
unscrupulous action in the present war is the natural consequence of 
the hostile and unneighbourly policy which has made her the firebrand 
of the Balkans.” She was a belligerent, and had been for a long time. 
The Bulgars had invaded 2 Greek provinces and plundered them; over 
60,000 Greeks had been dispossessed of their farms and homes. 

Sept. 29.—The Cabinet was reconstituted as follows: In London: 
Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, who was also Foreign Minister; Minister 
of Finance, M. Varvaressos; Minister of Labour, M. Dimitratos. The 
Permanent Foreign Under-Secretary was M. Simopoulos. In the 
Middle East: Vice-President of the Council and Minister of Marine, 
Admiral Sakellariou; Minister of War, M. Dimitrakakis; Minister of 





Air, General Nicolaides. In the U.S.A.: Under-Secretary of State for 
Shipping, M. Theophanides. 


INDIA 
Sept. 20.—The Government introduced a scheme for. the training 


of supervisory staffs and artisans for ordnance factories to meet the 
demands for war supplies by countries of the Eastern Group. It provided 
for the training by Sept. 1, 1942, of over 1,300 supervisors and 6,000 
skilled artisans, and the cost was 25 lakhs (£187,500) to be borne by 
the British Government. 

Sept. 22.—It was announced that the Viceroy’s term of office had 
been extended until April, 1943. 

Sept. 24.—It was stated in Simla that recruits for the Army were 
now coming forward at the rate of nearly 50,000 a month. 

Sept. 27.—It was announced in Peshawar that the Government, in 
accordance with the policy of taking precautions against any emergency, 
had ordered the preparation of plans for the evacuation or dispersal of 
all classes of the general public from threatened areas. 

Sept. 29.—It was announced in Simla that Genera! Wavell and 
General Auchinleck met in Baghdad on Sept. 26 and 27 ‘to work out 
full details of cooperation between India and the Middle East regarding 
the anti-Axis front now established from Syria through Iraq and Iran 
to the left flank of the Russian Armies’’. Other senior officers present 
included the Air Officers Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East and 
Palestine and Transjordan, the G.O.C., Palestine and Transjordan, 
and the G.O.C. Iraq. 
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IRAN 
Sept. 16.—The Shah received the Prime Minister early in the morning 


and announced his abdication; he then left Teheran. The wireless ser- 
vice announced that at 11 a.m. Parliament met in extraordinary 
session and heard that the Shah had abdicated on account of failing 
health, and that, according to the Constitution the Crown Prince, 
Muhammed Riza Pahlevi, had been appointed the rightful King. It 
added: ‘He will attend Parliament, and will begin to carry out his duties 
according to the law of the Constitution and constitutional government.” 

Some 240 Germans left Teheran, 220 of them on their way to India 
for internment, and the rest on their way to Russia. ' 

Sept. 17.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that Allied 
troops were advancing towards Teheran, but the Government had 
asked them not to approach the city. He added: ‘‘We hope this will be 
effective, but even if they do come Members should be easy in their 
minds, as they have no hostile intentions. They have assured us of this, 
and we are certain we can rely on that promise.” 

He had been authorized to say for the new Shah that he would rule 
as a “completely constitutional monarch’, and would observe the law 
of the Constitution and the rights of the people, and would do his best 
to amend the wrong done to them, singly or collectively. The Shah 
himself appeared before Parliament, and was sworn in as Shah-in-Shah. 
He made a short statement promising the co-operation of his Govern- 
ment with Britain and Russia ‘‘whose interests lie close to ours’. His 
speech was broadcast. 

The Government prescribed severe penalties for sheltering Germans. 
Some 150 German males were stated still to be in the Legation, and the 
decision to concentrate them all in barracks and hotels under Iranian 
supervision had not yet been put into practice. A number at Isfahan 
and Meshed were rounded up, and the authorities gave the diplomatic 
staffs of the German and other Legations notice to leave the next day. 

The Germans in Teheran left in the evening in about 100 buses, cars, 
and lorries for the Turkish frontier. 

The Germans maintained that under international law males over 
45 were exempt from internment. 

Russian parachute troops in the evening occupied all army and air 
force barracks in Teheran and the city’s airfields and railway yards. 
British troops arriyed in the southern outskirts, and established H.Q. 
in the British Legation’s summer residence at. Gulhek. 

Reports from India stated that when the Minister of War urged to the 
Shah measures of collaboration to meet the Russian and British terms 
he was thrown into prison, after being beaten by the Shah with the 
flat of his sword. 

Sept. 18.—The Italian diplomatists and other residents left Teheran. 
About a dozen political agents were interned. A second party of Ger- 
mans also left Teheran. 

Four Italian agents were held in Teheran while the question of the 
disposal of the remaining 350 Italians was discussed. It was understood 
that the greater part of the Czech colony of 200 people would be allowed 
> stay, and that they would help in the transporting of supplies to 

ussla. 

Sept. 19.—A British armoured column occupied the inner suburbs of 
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Teheran and the Skoda factory east of the city. Russian forces which 
had entered the city on Sept. 17 withdrew. 

The Shah confirmed Muhammad Ali Feroughi in the office of Prime 
Minister. He also granted a general amnesty, and many political 
prisoners were released. 

Sept. 21.—It was understood that the former Shah, before leaving, 
signed a document ceding all his property to the State. All the Germans 
sheltering in the Legation were stated to have been deported, the 
British taking about 400 and the Russians 58. Gamotta and Mayer, 
believed to be implicated in the Iraqi revolt, were reported to have 
escaped te Turkey. 

Sept. 23.—The Government decided to recall their diplomatic missions 
in Germany, Italy, and Rumania. 

Parliament, after a stormy session, passed a vote of confidence in 
the new Cabinet. 

Sept. 24.—It was announced that the British forces had moved 
from the outskirts of Teheran to a more suitable and healthier site, 
and, at the request of the Iran Government, had occupied the machine- 
gun factory outside the city. Co-operation between the Allies and the 
Iranians was reported to be close and cordial. 

It was understood that the police had warned all Germans who did 
not give themselves up by the next evening that they would be arrested 
and tried by the Iranian Courts. About 80 “‘wanted’’ Germans were 
stated to be unaccounted for. 

A trainload of Axis nationals and agents left for Ahwaz. They 
included some 50 Germans, 80 Italians from ships captured in Persian 
Gulf ports, and 40 Iraqi supporters of Rashid Ali. It was announced 
that the Shah had decided to make over to the nation more than 
£1 million from his private estates, to provide hospitals in Teheran 
and in all towns of over 10,000 inhabitants, medicines for supply to the 
poor, and an improved water system in the capital. 

Sept. 25.—An official announcement in Teheran stated that the 
Government, after close inquiry, had discovered that there was no 
confirmation of a report that the ex-Shah had deposited money in 
foreign banks. : 

The Journal de Teheran stated that all the ex-Shah’s family, except 
his wife, were at Kerman, and would probably go with him to the 
United States. 

The ex-Shah left Teheran for Bandar Abbas. 

Sept. 27.—The ex-Shah sailed from Bandar Abbas and was re- 
ported to be going to Chile. 

Sept. 28.—A committee was set up to investigate charges that 
the ex-Shah had spent much of the income of the Teheran Muni- 
cipality on properties for his personal use. General Wavell conferred 
with General Novikov, Commander of the Soviet Forces, in Teheran. 


ITALY 

Sept. 22.—Farinacci, writing in Regime Fascista about the Fascist 
party, said ‘‘unfortunately serious mistakes have been made, and it is 
now necessary to face the consequences. The Party had become an 
enormous top-heavy organization with a rigid bureaucracy’’. He also 
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said the corporative system had not been able to regulate prices or deal 
with food supplies; the laws of the régime had not been applied. 

The Popolo d’Italia also published a criticism of the Party, saying it 
contained a large group which tried to retard its progress. “It is 
prec isely in the Fascist ranks’, it said, ‘that one finds democrats, 
socialists, freemasons, and liberals.” 

Sept. 27.—Mussolini submitted figures to the Council of Ministers 
showing that the crops throughout the country were below the 
estimates, and inadequate to cover unrestricted consumption. The 
Council adopted his proposal for bread rationing as from Oct. 1, at 
7 oz. a day, with 10} oz. for manual labourers, and 14 oz. for hard 
labourers. 

It also adopted his proposal that promotions in the Civil Service 
and political life should depend on the approval of the Fascist Party, 
and that advances should be reserved for full adherents to the Fascist 
régime. 

It passed a measure imposing a tax of 8 per cent on all sales in land 
estate, and 20 per cent on all unearned increment from stocks and 
shares. 

JAPAN 

Sept. 17.—The Asahi, referring to the American decision to “shoot 
first’’, said that inasmuch as the orders were directed only against 
submarines and other ships which attacked by surprise “it cannot be 
said that war in the Atlantic has already started’’. 

Sept. 18.—It was announced that the Government had lodged in 
Moscow a “most categorical protest against the dangerous situation’ 
created by the laying of Russian mines off Vladivostok, stating that 2 
fishing boats had been sunk by them in Japanese territorial waters. 

Se bl. 20.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the protest to 
the Soviet Government, said that under international law mines must 
be so constructed that if torn from their moorings they automatically 
became harmless. They had accordingly demanded that Russia should 
entirely sweep up any mines drifting in the high seas, and comply with 
international law or cease laying them. 

The 10th anniversary of the ‘‘Manchurian incident” was celebrated, 
and the Minister of War broadcast an address in which he said the 
“incident” was a heaven-sent signal for the dawn of an epoch in East 
Asia. The spirit of national unity with which the country had marched 
towards the disposal of this holy war was being solidified, and the 
determination of the people to establish the Greater Eastern Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere had been further strengthened. 

As the result of the measures of other countries against Japan the 
nation must recognize that there might be an expansion crisis. But it 
was the character of Japan to break oppression by all means and keep 
the Yamato spirit burning in confidence of victory. Japan, he added, 
ae all other races in loving peace and in making moral principles 
ler guide. 

The chief of the Army Press Section at Imperial H.Q. stated that the 
withdrawal of Japan from the League was the background of the Italian 
campaign in Abyssinia and of the German withdrawal from the League, 
and had inspired the efforts of the Axis to construct a new order in 


- 
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Europe. An officer of the War Ministry Press Bureau said that ever 
since the Russo-Japanese War Japan had been conducting a lone and 
heroic struggle to free 1,100,000,000 Oriental souls from the clutches of 
the Whites. He gave a warning that if any nation tried to force the 
Dutch East Indies to refuse Japan vital materials “Japan will show 
them the folly of their manceuvres’’. 

He also said Japan had never used her full strength against Chiang 
Kai-shek. During the past 4 years she had increased her production 
of aircraft 10 times, and of munitions 50 times. 

Sept. 22.—Reports from American sources stated that at least a 
million troops had been sent to Manchukuo and Korea in the previous 
few weeks, and that ever since June events in Japan had pointed toa 
move against Siberia in case Germany was successful in Russia. 

- Sept. 27.—The anniversary of the Tripartite Pact was celebrated 
with an official lunch to Axis diplomats and a mass meeting. The 
Foreign Minister spoke at both and emphasized that the purpose of 
the Pact was the creation of the new world order, adding that this 
task was to be pursued by Germany and Italy in Europe and by Japan 
in Asia, respectively. He made no mention of Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., or Russia. 

The German Ambassador, in a statement to. the press, said the 
three countries were pledged to use their ““combined strength”’ towards 
the establishment of the new world order, and denounced ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxon world intrigues and Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s declaration as 
moral bankruptcy’. Germany intended to destroy Bolshevist Russia. 

The official press commentator said that Germany ought to conclude 
a separate peace with Russia at the first opportunity in order “‘not to 
lose fighting strength against Britain”. The German war against 
Russia was of secondary importance, and a separate peace, he said, 
would give Japan great encouragement. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 16.—All property in occupied territory belonging to the Royal 
Family was seized by order of the General Commissioner of the Security 
Department, and the Reich Commissioner stated that ‘‘the former 
Queen Wilhelmina, by her persistence in adhering to the Bolshevist- 
Capitalist front, has excluded herself from the unity of the New Europe. 
She heaps insults on the head of the German Reich and on the German 
Army, and from afar exhorts the Netherlands in the most irresponsible 
way to deeds of violence against the forces of occupation’. 

Sept. 17.—The Nuremberg laws for Jews were introduced into the 
occupied territory of Holland. 

Sept. 21.—The execution of 5 Dutchmen was reported, for helping 
British airmen who had made emergency landings. 


NORWAY 

Sept. 16.—Terboven proclaimed the cessation of the state of 
emergency. 

Sept. 22.—Reports reaching Sweden stated that two journalists whom 
the Germans had sentenced to death (later commuted to life imprison- 
ment) had escaped, and that attempts to escape to Great Britain 
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were increasing in frequency. Two steamers had recently been bombed 
and sunk near Bergen by German aircraft while trying to put to sea at 
night with about 100 passengers. 

Sept. 26..—Swedish reports stated that a large submarine base 
was being constructed at Trondheim. 


POLAND 

Sept. 16.—General Sikorski’s chef de cabinet, after visiting Moscow, 
stated that the Russian authorities were showing the utmost loyalty in 
the fulfilment of the obligations of the agreement of July 30 with Poland. 
Poles were being released and helped to re-establish normal conditions 
of life even in the difficult situation created by the war. A training 
ground for the Polish Army had been provided east of the Volga, and 
in presenting its own requirements in supplies to the British and U.S. 
Governments the Soviet Union was taking into consideration the 
equipment of several Polish divisions. A women’s auxiliary force was 
also being formed. 

Sept. 18.—General Sikorski, broadcasting from London to the Poles 
in Russia, said: ““To-day victory is more certain than at any previous 
time; yet it depends entirely on our vigilance, our labour, and our un- 
limited devotion’. When a Polish Army numbering hundreds of 
thousands was fighting on the Eastern Front side by side with the 
Soviet troops Poland would be making a new contribution to the war, 
and one of great political importance for the future. 

Sept. 25.—Official figures of the German losses in Poland in Septem- 
ber, 1939, issued by Military H.Q., gave the killed as 90,000 and the 
wounded as 200,000, with 400 tanks and 500 aircraft destroyed. 

Sept. 29.—The press reported many cases of persons, including 
women, being shot or sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for 
offences such as listening to the British wireless and passing round 
the news, resisting the requisitioning of their property, and hiding arms, 
The Ostdeutscher Beobachter reported that 30 women were arrested 
at Wloclawek for trying to take milk by force from the local dairy 
when they saw it being taken for the Germans. Two were shot and 
the others sentenced to long imprisonment. 


PORTUGAL 

Sept. 27.—The Prime Minister received Lord Halifax. 

Sept. 28.—President Carmona received Lord Halifax. 

Sept. 29.—Sir Lancelot Oliphant and 11 other British diplomatic 
and consular officials arrived in Lisbon on their way home. Lord 
Halifax left for New York. 


RUMANIA 

Sept. 25.—Reports from neutral sources stated that 5 Rumanian 
divisions were ‘‘washed away and almost annihilated’ by the floods 
in the Dnieper after the blowing. up of the dam at Zaporozhe. 


SPAIN 
Sept. 24,—General Franco received Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Sept. 25.—Sir Samuel Hoare left for London.. . 
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SWEDEN 

Sept. 22.—The Swedish Journalists’ Congress passed a yote of sym- 
pathy with “Norwegian journalists, sentenced and unsentenced, who 
are prevented from fulfilling their proud task as champions of the free 
word and the free thought”’. 

The Foreign Minister, addressing the Congress, said they felt pro- 
found sympathy for the Norwegian people, and went on to say that the 
war might come still nearer to their own shores, ‘‘but the world should 
be aware by now of our fixed determination not to let ourselves be 
involved in it, and of our intention to do our utmost to maintain our 
position as a free nation standing outside the war... .” 

Sept. 24.—The Canal through the Falsterbo Peninsula was opened 
to traffic enabling large steamers to pass through Swedish territorial 
waters when leaving or entering the Baltic through the Sound. 

Sept. 28.—It was announced that a delegation of officers, including 
the son of the Crown Prince, had gone to Finland on a study j journey, 

Stockholm papers stated that the British Government had some 
justification for the warning given to Finland. 


SWITZERLAND 
Sept. 24.—Restriction of import facilities into Switzerland by 
the British Government. (See Great Britain.) 


SYRIA 

Sept. 20.—Sheikh Taj-ed-Din, the former Premier, was proclaimed 
First President of the Syrian Republic. 

Sept. 21.—The President issued a Proclamation urging the people to 
achieve a united front, and to show the world they were worthy of the 
independence secured after many years’ struggle. They should col- 
laborate with the Allies in achieving the triumph of the cause of justice 
and humanity. 

Sept, 26.—The Free French C.-in-C. proclaimed the independence 
and sovereignty of the Republic in a ceremony at Damascus. He said 
Syria would now assume and practise rights and prerogatives of an inde- 
pendent sovereign State, would be free tonominate diplomatic representa- 
tives in the countries in which she had special interests, and to create 
her own military forces. Free France had undertaken to secure the 
recognition of the Republic by the other Allies. As a de facto ally of 
Free France and Great Britain it was required, however, that Syrian 
policy should conform closely with that of the Allies, and her economic 
and monetary measures should harmonize with those of the sterling 
bloc, of which Syria was now a member. 

The Allies would assume the defence of the country and of war 
production, and they would dispose, as far as military necessitie: 
required, of communications, aerodromes, and harbours. There would 
also be the closest collaboration between the Allied ealitery authorities 
and the Syrian gendarmerie and police. 


TURKEY 
Sept. 17.—It was understood that the Government had been informed 
by the British Government that the passage through the Straits of any 
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warships under the Bulgarian flag would be a violation of the Montreux 
Convention, since Bulgaria was not a non-belligerent, as Greece and 
Yugoslavia had declared war on her. 

An agreement was signed in Ankara with Germany for the reconstruc- 
tion of the railway bridges at Pythion and Svilengrad on the Greek and 
Bulgarian frontiers. 

The British Ambassador, speaking at Smyrna, said trade relations 
with Turkey had developed tremendously in the past 3 years; Turkish 
exports had risen from {T2 million to £T35 million, while British 
exports to Turkey in the first 8 months of 1941 amounted to £3,600,000. 

Sept. 23.—Papen arrived back in Istanbul. German propagandists in 
the country represented that the German advance towards the 
Caucasus was irresistible, but that Turkey had nothing to fear from it. 
It was added that the presence of German troops in that area would 
create new situations in the East, to which Turkey should adapt herself 
and shape her policy accordingly. 

Sept. 28.—The German and Bulgarian Ministers to Iran arrived 
at Ankara, with 500 women and children and invalids from the German 
colony. The Italian Minister arrived at Erzerum. 

The Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian Ministers to Iran, with their 
staffs and some 300 other subjects arrived in Ankara. 





U.S.A. 
Sept. 16.—The Homse of Representatives passed a compromise Bill 
imposing $3,553 million of new taxes, including an increase in the basic 


income-tax rate from 4 to 10 per cent in the lowest category, a reduction 
in the income-tax exemptions, and increased and new Excise taxes. 

The Vice-President, Mr. Wallace, speaking at Fordham University, 
said no one could predict the day of the fall of the house of Hitler, ‘‘but 
all men of keen perception know that this house will fall from within 
by the falsity of the architect—by the refusal of Hitler himself to believe 
that the human being and his rightful needs are the bricks and mortar 
of any permanent house of God and government upon this earth’”’. 

Sept. 17.—The Secretary of the Navy told the press, when asked if 
the Navy was using convoys, that since the World War many ways 
besides escorting convoys by combatant vessels had been found for the 
protection of ships, and that the Navy was using them all to ensure the 
arrival of Lease and Lend goods to Britain. There had been no 
brushes with Axis raiders since the President’s ‘‘shoot first” order, but 
the Navy had heard that there was a raider in the Southern Pacific and 
was now hunting for it. 

It was learnt in Washington that the United States and Norway were 
adding from 50 to 150 ships to their carrying fleets, to expedite the 
movement of war supplies to the war fronts. 

The Navy Department listed 968 vessels as under construction for the 
two-ocean Fleet and every contract involved in construction had now 
been placed. Among vessels building were 17 battleships, 12 aircraft 
carriers, 6 large cruisers, 8 heavy cruisers, 40 light cruisers, 74 sub- 
marines, and 197 destroyers. Since’ July 1, 1940, the Navy had ordered 
2,831 vessels, costing $7,234,262,178 (£1,808 million odd). 

The Federal Loan Administrator announced that the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corp. was providing Russia with $100 million to buy war 
material in the United States. This was not a loan, but a contract for 
the American purchase of minerals from Russia whereby the Russians 
could get payment before the goods were actually delivered. 

The Senate gave final approval, viva voce, to the largest tax Bill in 
American history, totalling $3,553 million (£888 million). 

Sept. 18.—President Roosevelt asked Congress for a further appro- 
priation of $5,985 million, so that there might be “‘no interruption in 
the flow of aid to those countries whose defence is vital to our own’”’, 
He stated that of the original sum of $7,000 million appropriated in 
March for the Lease-Lend programme $5,280 million had already been 
allocated. He enclosed a letter from the Budget Director showing how 
the new funds should be allocated, the largest sum proposed being 
$1,875 million for “agricultural, industrial, and other commodities and 
articles’, and the second, $1,190 million for ordnance and ordnance 
stores. 

The Navy announced that it had designed a ship of a radically new 
character which could be produced by hundreds in about 2 months to 
make ‘‘a new bridge from this to the free nations of the world’’. Their 
cargo capacity was about 1,500 tons. 

The Maritime Commission took possession of 3 cargo steamers in 
New York harbour to end a strike which had held them up for a week. 
(Eleven others were idle.) 

Sept. 19.—The Navy Department announced that 12 British war- 
ships, including the Warspite and 2 aircraft carriers, were in U.S. 
ports for repairs, provisioning, etc. 

Sept. 20.—Signature of frontier agreement with Canada. (See 
Canada.) 

Sept. 22.—The State Department announced that the Government- 
owned steamer Pink Star had been sunk near Iceland on Sept. 19. 
She was carrying a general cargo and was flying the Panama flag. 

It was reported in Washington that supplies from the United States 
had now reached Russia across the Atlantic as well as the Pacific, a 
vessel having arrived at Archangel. 


Sept. 23.—President Roosevelt stated that the Administration was 
studying the question of arming U.S. merchant ships. The main 
objective was national defence, and this should not be obscured by 
details such as the type of flag the ship was flying or whether she had 
a gun. Such details were unimportant when the world was facing “‘the 
most outrageous movement of all history with a certain group of people 
trying to dominate the whole world”. He added that the Pink Séar 
carried a gun. She was sunk by a submarine 275 miles north-east of 
Cape Farewell, Greenland, while in company with a Canadian-escorted 
convoy. 

The.Secretary of the Navy, speaking at the launching oi the 35,000 
ton battleship Massachusetts, urged the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
which, he said, was “‘no longer an asset but a liability”. He also said 
the casualties in Russia were greater than in any other conflict in 
history, and the fighting there had “a direct bearing on our own 
situation”. It was possible the Massachusetts might have to take part 
in another fight for human liberty,. If American security was to be 
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maintained the United States would have to rely for years to come on 
the dominance of sea power. 

The Federal Reserve Board ordered the reserves required of member 
banks to be increased to the statutory limit from Nov. 1, 1941. The 
increase was estimated to absorb about $1,200 million of the existing 
$5,200 million of excess reserves. 

Sept. 24.—The Secretary for Agriculture stated that the Government 
had promised Great Britain $1,000 million worth of food, to be 
delivered before the end of June, 1942. 

Sept. 25.—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived in Washington 
and were received by President Roosevelt. The Duke also saw Mr. Hull 
and Admiral Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 

Senator MeKellar introduced a resolution in the Senate for the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act, which, he said, was “in direct conflict 
with our policy of the freedom of the seas’’. 

President Roosevelt, writing in Collier’s Magazine, said the repeal 
of the Arms Embargo Law in July, 1939, “‘would have been a strong 
factor in preventing the outbreak of war from occurring as quickly 
as it did. While I cannot say that it would have stopped the war, 
Germany and Italy counted very heavily on the fact that under the 
Law we could not sell a single ‘plane, tank, or gun to Britain after 
war had been declared”’. 

Mr. Hull, in a letter to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
giving the Government’s views on the question of sending food to the 
small democracies in Europe, said Germany had “direct responsibility”’ 
for feeding the people of the occupied countries, as ‘‘it is well known 
that the Germans have removed from these countries vast quantities 
of foodstuffs belonging to the peoples of those countries, and diverted 
food supplies to those countries from children to persons working on 
behalf of Germany’s military effort’’. 

Sept. 26—The Duke of Windsor left for Canada, after seeing 
Mr. Stimson, - 

Sept. 27.—Speaking on the occasion of the launching of 14 merchant 
vessels at various yards President Roosevelt said the programme 
both of the Navy and the Maritime Commission would take on always 
greater proportions, and was the country’s answer ‘‘to aggressors 
who strike at our liberty”. Later he said: ‘““We propose that these 
ships should sail the seas as they are intended to. We propose to the 
ve of our ability to protect them from torpedo, from shell, and from 

omb,”’ 

Sept. 28.—It was learnt that another ship flying the Panama flag, 
the Trinidad, had been sunk by U-boat gunfire some 400 miles north- 
west of Cape Finisterre. 

Mr. Hull told the press he favoured the modification rather than the 
tepeal of the Neutrality Act. The moment was ripe for the lifting of 
he restrictions imposed by it. 

The Secretary of the Navy, speaking at Portsmouth Navy Yard, said 
- is not up to us whether we get into the war—it is up to the other 
ellow.”’ 

Sept. 29.—The Secretary for Agriculture, speaking at Memphis, 
said ‘‘We have partially freed the seas of the Nazi menace. Before we 

ave finished the seas will be completely free. American food will 
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continue to get to England. Already we have shipped or brought 
- to England about $500 million worth, and within the next year we 
expect to ship or buy at least another $1,000 million worth.” America 
would have to do its part in feeding Europe when Hitler was beaten; 
and ‘‘since we have got to help to clean up this mess we might as 
well make a good job of it’’. 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 16.—Bulgarian Note in reply to Soviet protest. (See Bulgaria, 

A message to London was broadcast from Leningrad thanking 
Londoners for their warm greetings, and declaring that ‘‘from the 
east and west we shall ruthlessly avenge the innocent blood of the 
peaceful inhabitants of London, Coventry, Plymouth, Liverpool, 
Warsaw, Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev’. 

A Moscow broadcast, before the Shah’s abdication, accused Iran of 
insincerity, and stated that the Soviet Government viewed with 
concern the actions of Hitler’s agents there. Some indispensable 
measures, and a time limit for their implementation, had been agreed 
upon with the Iranian _ Government concerning, in particular, the 
removal of German agents and of the diplomatic missions of Germany, 
Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland. Nevertheless, the 
Iranian Government had shown unforgivable slowness in carrying 
them out, and a desire to postponée by every means possible the 
realization of those directed against the actions of Hitler’s agents. 
The insincerity of the Government was thereby made manifest. 

Another broadcast pointed out that not a word had been published 
in the Bulgarian press about the Soviet complaint of disloyalty. 
Hitler had set himself the aim of breaking the century-old friendship 
between the Russian and Bulgarian peoples and of dragging Bulgaria 
into the war. When on March 3 the Soviet Government declared that 
Bulgaria’s agreement to the passage of German troops was not leading 
to the strengthening of peace but to Bulgaria being drawn into the 
war the Bulgarian Government tried to withhold this from the people 
and forbad the publication of the Soviet Note. 

Sept. 17.—M. Molotov received the Bulgarian Minister and told 
him that his Government’s reply to the Soviet representations was 
unsatisfactory. 

Announcement of advance of $100 million by the United States. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 18.—The State Defence Committee decided that as from 
Oct. 1 all males between 16 and 50 must do military training. It would 
take place outside the Regular Army training without interrupting 
the work of the men in their factories, worshops, farms, etc., and at such 
hours as would not disturb the normal course of work in factories ot 
hold up production. The duration would be 110 hours in all, and the 
first groups to be called up would be those of 1923 and 1924 and 
untrained reservists up to 45 years of age. 

It was announced that the delegation for the Moscow Conference 
would be headed by M. Molotov, with Marshal Voroshilov, M. Mikoyat, 
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the Foreign Trade Commissar, Admiral Kuznetsov, Commissar for 
the Red Fleet, M. Shakurin, Commissar for Aircraft Production, and 
other officials. 

Sept. 19.—M. Lozovsky stated that the situation at Odessa had 
improved. The Rumanians had lost 140,000 men since the attack on 
Russia began, about half of them in the operations against Odessa, and 
they had told Hitler they could no longer be responsible for the conduct 
of the war unless they received German help. 

The Head of the Central Mohammedan Administration, in Moscow, 
issued an appeal to the Islamic world to rise in the name of Islam to 
“defend the Moslems and the people of Russia, their peaceful life and 
religion, from the devastation of Fascism”. 

Sept. 23.—M. Maisky’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 24.—Members of the British and U.S. delegations to the 
Moscow conference arrived in Moscow. 

M. Maisky’s statement at the conference of the Allied Governments. 
(See Special Note.) 

Sept. 26.—It was announced that the Government had recognized 
General de Gaulle as leader of all Free Frenchmen, and that M. Maisky 
had informed the General of this personally. He had also told him that 
“the Soviet Government is prepared to render -to Free Frenchmen 
every help and assistance in the common cause against Hitlerite 
Germany and her allies’’. 

The Moscow radio announced that M. Litvinov had been appointed 
an additional delegate to the conference with the British and U.S. 
Missions. * 

Sept. 27.—M. Lozovsky told the press that a fierce battle was 
raging for the Crimea, but German soldiers had not set a foot there. 
Fighting continues east of Kiev, and “‘the farther the Germans push 
eastward the nearer they are to the grave’. 

Sept. 28.—Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Harriman, and other members 
of the British and U.S. delegations arrived in Moscow and were received 
by M. Stalin in the presence of M. Molotov and M. Litvinov for a 
discussion lasting 3} hours. 

Sept. 29.—The Conference opened, with M. Molotov presiding, 
and set up 6 committees to deal with military, naval, and air supplies, 
raw materials, transport, and medical supplies. M. Voroshilov came 
from the front to attend. 


° 


VATICAN CITY 
Sept. 16.—The Pope received Mr. Myron Taylor in audience. 


Sept. 17.—American reports stated that the Pope’s reply to President 
Roosevelt’s letter indicated that he was unable to take sides in the 
war or to consider it, or any war, just, and that his reply accordingly 
amounted to a polite ‘“No”’ to the request that he should declare the 
war against Nazism to be a just war. 


Sept. 22.—The Osservatore Romano, referring to reports that the 
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Pope gave a negative reply to President Roosevelt’s request, said: “We 
are authorized to say that no such request has ever been made, con- 
sequently the report is without foundation.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Sept. 19.—The Government issued, in London, a statement repudia- 
ting the administration set up by General Neditch. 


Sept. 20.—Reports from official quarters reaching abroad stated 
that recent attacks by guerrillas on the railway south of Belgrade had 
been so serious that the greater part of the Belgrade garrison had been 
sent to deal with them. (The garrison had just been increased to 25,000 
men.) Railway traffic was stopped for 10 days. 

Russian reports stated that over 150 well-armed bodies of guerrillas 
were operating in the mountains of Bosnia and Montenegro, and had 
recently broken up 2 German battalions, killing some 250 and capturing 
5 mountain guns, 2 A.A. batteries, and other arms. 


Sept. 23.—The German News Agency reported that 50 ‘Jews and 
Communists” had been shot in connexion with the bomb explosion at 
Zagreb on Sept. 14 as they were the “intellectual perpetrators of the 
crime’’. ; 

Sept. 24.—Reports from German sources announced the issue of a 
decree by the Serbian puppet administration making the spreading 
of Communist or anarchist propaganda punishable by death. Summary 
courts would deal with all cases within 24 hours of arrest, and there 
would be no appeal. 


Sept. 25.—Further German reports stated that 2 battalions of 
German troops had been sent to aid General Neditch in quelling 
guerrilla activities in many parts of the country, chiefly at Sarajevo. 
A big battle was reported to have taken place near Kralje, in the 
hills a few miles from the Albanian border. According to Hungarian 
reports some 12,000 Serb guerrillas attacked a town, forcing the 
German garrison to appeal to General Neditch for aid. Dive-bombers 
were used in operations against the guerrillas. 

Sept. 26.—The Germans announced that in each of the 3 towns o! F 
Melensi, Kumane, and Mokrin 10 Serbian “Communists” had been 
shot publicly for committing sabotage. 

Sept. 27.—Hungarian reports stated that some 300 guerrillas ané 
20 Croat troops had been killed in a 3-day battle at Doboj, in Bosnia; 
also that Uzice had been destroyed by German dive-bombers in 
retaliation for attacks on the railways. 

Sept. 28.—Turkish reports stated that 3 German divisions had been 
sent to deal with the risings in Serbia and with fresh cases of destruction 
of railway lines. The bands operating near Sabac, west of Belgrade, 
were believed to be led by M. Lebedev, former Counsellor to the Soviet 
Legation, and they were stated to have captured 63 Germans ani 
carried them off as hostages. 

Some 1,500 Serbs and Jews were reported to be detained in Belgrade 
pa yer ey being taken at random and shot whenever a German sol die! 
was killed. 
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In Croatia the Ustachis were believed to be carrying out a systematic 
extermination of the Serbs (originally some 2 million) of whom 300,000 
had escaped to Serbia, while a further number also estimated at 300,000 
had been ruthlessly massacred, including women and children. In some 
towns, e.g. Banja-Luka in Bosnia, the entire Serb population had been 
wiped out. . 

In Montenegro the Italians, having failed to quell the rising, were 
stated to be bombing villages containing only women and children. 


Sept. 29.—It was learnt that the Serbian patriot, Dusan Jevtano- 
vitch, had been executed with 18 others the previous week. 
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